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AMERICA at 200 


commission comments 


As the cover of this issue of Exchange 
seeks to illustrate, the world of 1976, 
America’s Bicentennial, is vastly different 
from that of 1776. No longer an isolated 
continent which can heed George Wash- 
ington’s advice to our young Nation to 
avoid “entangling alliances.” Amer- 
ica today is intricately involved with 
all the nations on this fragile planet. 

This contrast suggests that the real 
challenge for America in its third century 
will be to prepare itself to live in an 
interdependent world and to help chart 
the course of the world toward a new 
sense of community. 

The Congress recognized this in estab- 
lishing the themes which this country 
should stress in its commemoration of 
its 200th anniversary. The first, ‘“Heri- 
tage ‘76,” enjoins us to recall and study 
our past. The second, “Festival U.S.A.,” 
invites us to celebrate our present; and 
the third, “Horizons ‘76,” calls upon us 
to use the lessons of the past and the 
present to shape a better tomorrow. It is 
this latter theme which has guided us in 
the preparation of this special Bicenten- 
nial issue. 

Certainly critical to a better tomorrow 
are increased educational and cultural 
exchanges. Assistant Secretary of State 
John Richardson, Jr. gave the keynote 
speech at the recent convocation 
organized by the Board of Foreign 
Scholarships to mark 30 years of cultural 
diplomacy under the Fulbrighi-Hays 
program. In his address, “Preparing for a 
Human Community,” the Assistant 
Secretary suggests that the global learn- 
ing process on which survival depends 
has been improved by this program, and 
he urges that those concerned with 
similar efforts become pioneers in the 
effort to make exchange activities even 
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more effective in the development of a 
sense of world community. It is, we there- 
fore feel, a highly appropriate lead article 
for this number of Exchange. 

Susan Kalcik and Bess Lomax Hawes 
develop this suggestion in their thought- 
provoking “In Celebration of Ethnicity.” 
By enumerating traditions Americans 
have inherited from countries around the 
world, they point up the fact that 
preservation of our cultural differences 
will help us to greater understanding and 
tolerance of ways of thought and action 
different from our own. 

America has been fortunate to have 
attracted for many years the interest of 
people abroad. Yet as Professors Winks 
and Forrey write, “The 200th birthday of 
the United States would seem to be an 
opportune time to encourage people 
abroad not so much to admire or emulate 
us as to understand us.”” The United 
States has entered into a new stage 
in its relations with other countries, 
and the study of America is adapting 
to the cross-cultural influences and 
interests that are shaping the world. 
These developments are detailed in a 
special section of this issue, “Toward 


A Better Understanding of America 
Abroad,” which, as the title implies, 
deals with the evolution of study about 
the United States in other countries. 

“Interdependence” will be the keynote 
of America’s third and future centuries. 
As John Reichard notes, it is not a new 
theme in American history; still, much 
needs to be done to deepen Americans’ 
awareness of the meaning of inter- 
dependence and to stimulate appropriate 
citizen response. In the vanguard of this 
effort is the Philadelphia Council on 
World Affairs. Its programs are discussed 
in “On Declaring Interdependence.” 

And finally, we are reminded in three 
articles that the American Revolution 
was an international event with relevance 
to all nations. One highlights, in photos 
and text, a few of the many birthday 
tributes to the United States from 
foreign peoples who celebrate with us the 
continuing ideals upon which America 
was founded. In another, Dutch scholar 
J.W. Schulte Nordholt comments on the 
ambivalence of the American revolution- 
ary tradition: “Our fathers have passed 
to us a great vision, but we cannot live up 
to it, can hardly live with it, and yet 
cannot do without it, without at the same 
time losing much of our humanity.” And 
in the third, American scholar Robert 
Barendsen summarizes some of the 
foreign attitudes toward the American 
Revolution as indicated in their history 
books. 

The Advisory Commission is pleased 
to publish these articles in the hope 
that they will stimulate a new dialogue 
among Americans and between Ameri- 
cans and our neighbors around the globe 
on future goals and means of achieving 
them. More significantly, we trust that 
this issue will reaffirm the importance 
of educational and cultural interchange 
in a world which depends on mutual 
understanding for a better tomorrow. 
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benefit of all mankind. 


To mark the 30th anniversary of the Fulbright-Hays 
act this year, the Board of Foreign Scholarships (BFS) 
sponsored a special project to review international 
exchange activities and reaffirm the importance of these 
activities in improving the climate of world peace. 

The Bicentennial project, ‘International Education: 
Link for Human Understanding,” included 10 regional 
conferences attended by approximately 1,000 Fulbright- 
Hays alumni throughout the United States. 

In addition, the project included an international 
convocation, which was held in Washington, D.C., May 
18-20, 1976 and was attended by alumni as well as 
representatives of organizations dealing with inter- 
national exchange. 

Presentations were made by a number of distinguished 
speakers, including Alva Myrdal, Arthur C. Clarke, 
James Reston, and Zbigniew Brzezinski. A report 
will be published by the BFS which will include 
recommendations made at the regular meetings and at 
the convocation. 

The keynote address at the convocation was given by 
Assistant Secretary of State for Educational and 
Cultlural Affairs John Richardson, Jr. The following 
article is based on his address. 


Preparing for a Human Community 


John Richardson, Jr. 


Only through adopting attitudes and approaches which encourage a new sense of 
human community can we assure that the global changes underway will work to the 


Mr. Richardson has been Assistant Secretary of State for 
Educational and Cultural Affairs since 1969. Earlier, he 
was successively a practicing lawyer, an investment 
banker, and President of Free Europe, Inc. (Radio Free 
Europe). He is a former President of the International 
Rescue Committee (refugee relief), a former member of 
the Boards of Directors of the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion, and of Freedom House, and is now a member of the 
Boards of the Kennedy Center, the Inter-American 
Foundation, and the East-West Center. 


Summer 1976 


W e are met here today in observance of two 
anniversaries: The 30th birthday of the program of inter- 
national educational exchange begun in 1946 through the 
foresight, imagination, and energy of Senator J. William 
Fulbright and the 200th anniversary of the United States. 
We are met to commemorate an initiative which has 
been, in the words of the late and distinguished British 
historian Arnold Toynbee—a man who thought above all 
of the global community—“‘one of the really generous 
and imaginative things that has been done in the world 
since World War II.” 

And we are met here, too, because most of us surely 
realize that our common goal of mutual understanding is 
both in jeopardy and more crucial than ever before to our 
common purpose. 

I refer to our gathering as one of commemoration 
rather than of celebration, for it seems appropriate that 
our mood should be one of introspection, our task one of 
exploring shared experience, our goal one of defining new 
measures by which to discern the emerging global com- 
munity, rather than a gathering of noise, fireworks, paper 
hats, and self-congratulations about supposed ac- 
complishments. For while much has been accomplished 
toward mutual understanding, and thus there is much to 
celebrate, so much remains to be done that it is sober 
stocktaking rather than euphoria which should 
characterize our approach. 

The same is true for this nation, let me add. Those who 
come to us from abroad may have been led to believe that 
our national Bicentennial is primarily a moment for 
enhancing our self-image, for the celebration of 
American power, even for the production of commercial 
objects, from tin trays to imprinted baloons to American 
flags emblazoned on the back of cereal boxes. Some of 
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this is real, of course, for we believe that we do have 
much to celebrate—and we have our own peculiar style 
of celebration. 

But above and more lasting than the rhetoric and im- 
agery of the occasion is a more important reality: This is 
a moment when many Americans are asking themselves 
what their nation’s goals should be, what its goals have 
been in the past, how far we have come in achieving those 
goals, and how far yet we must go before we can genuine- 
ly celebrate the achievement. 

There are many types of nations, and national goals 
may be expressed in many ways. For the United States, 
our goals have been explicit and they have long been on 
the record, for they are stated clearly in early American 
scripture—in the Declaration of Independence and the 
Preamble to the Constitution of the United States. 

You are met here, in part, to help us judge how far we 
have come in pursuit of those goals; to show us how we 
may still progress toward those goals, so they can con- 
tinue to be, as in the past, a beacon for mankind; and to 
consider how education (and especially international 
education) may contribute to the realization of 
humankind’s unalienable rights. 

I should like to suggest three thoughts I believe worthy 
of your attention. The first thought is about our national 
Bicentennial, the second is about the current realities of 
international education, the third is directed to the 
future. 

Many of you are inclined to think of the United States 
as a young nation. Many Americans excuse our mistakes 
on the grounds of our alleged youth. Observers from 
abroad also continue to refer to the youthful American 
culture. It is not uncommonly suggested that the 
American Nation, while technologically advanced, is still 
in its social and intellectual infancy. Yet, metaphors that 
compare nations to the growth stages of a human being 
are always misleading, for the growth of a nation is not a 
biological process—and in this instance to think of the 
United States as a young nation is particularly mis- 
leading. 

In truth, the United States is, politically speaking, one 
of the oldest countries in the world. How many nations 
have survived for two centuries under the same constitu- 
tion, the same form of governance, with which they 
began? While the far older cultures of Europe or Asia 
have been passing through their republics, empires, and 
dynasties, the United States has continued to function 
under the Constitution upon which it settled in 1788. 
Only Britain's constitutional system may be said to be 
older. 

We are a young nation culturally, but we are by 
modern standards a very old nation indeed, politically. It 
is this remarkable continuity, the flexibility that made 
this continuity possible, and the stubborn pursuit of the 


goals originally stated that we celebrate as a nation this 
year. It is, therefore, in the contect of maturity rather 
than the context of an alleged youthfulness that our de- 
liberations should take place. If youth, it is an ageless 
youth we celebrate in this Bicentennial. 


200 Years of Educational Exchange 


In this context, the United States has been engaged in 
educational exchange for 200 years. Only those nations 
that were the product of massive transplantations of peo- 


' ple, of new settlements and moving frontiers, can be said 


to have exchanged so much education with others, for the 
very shaping of our history, as of the history of other 
settlement societies (such as Australia or Argentina or 
Canada or Brazil), has been a massive demonstration of 
the efficacy of educational exchange. 

No other nation has received so large an influx of im- 
migrants in relation to original population as has the 
United States, and every act of immigration was an 
educational interchange. Each time a new settler sought 
to adjust to the new environment of that which was la- 
beled the New World, both settler and the settlers here 
before him experienced educational exchange. 

The American Revolution itself, drawing upon the 
ideas of John Locke and Thomas Hobbes, of Rousseau 
and Montesquieu, was testimony to the transfer of ideas 
from one continent to another. In time, ideas would flow 
back to Europe, Asia, and Africa from the New World. 
As the American Constitution helped shape the Constitu- 
tion of Belgium in 1830, as Alexis de Tocqueville took 
back from his American tour concepts that helped shape 
his vision of a New France, as the young G.K. van 
Hogendorp drafted the Netherlands’ first constitution 
after a visit to America, so too has the modern United 
States provided stimulation for ferment, change, and 
perhaps even new perspectives on goals to others of the 
worlds’ peoples. 

For the United States has not simply been a laboratory 
in which the impact of high technology upon society can 
be observed, as true as this also may be; can anyone ques- 
tion that, for good or ill, positively or negatively, much 
of the world’s educational interchange has arisen from a 
dialogue with the United States? 


Significance of Fulbright Program 


And it is in this sense, then, that we celebrate 200 years 
of shared history. 

But what of today, and the problems that confront, the 
challenges that greet, and the triumphs that warm, this 
gathering? 

There can be no quesi.on that the program so closely 
associated with the name of J. William Fulbright (and 


‘since 1961 with that of Wayne Hays) has been successful 
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in a number of ways. Over 120,000 scholars have ex- 
perienced—intensively and extensively—an educational 
and social environment other than their own. Literally 
thousands of Americans have broken out of the 
parochialism engendered by the vast size of their nation 
and its distance from most other societies. Friendships 
have been forged, working partnerships in productive 
research have been formed, even entire curriculae of uni- 
versities have been changed as a result of the energy and 
creativity of participants in this program. The number of 
university and college presidents, provosts, deans, and 
departmental chairmen among Fulbright alumni is very 
great. 

But the significance of the Fulbright program does 
not rest in size alone—even though it probably is the 
largest planned program of educational exchange in the 


history of the world. The results, in fact, are surely more” 


in the realm of quality than quantity, precisely because 
one can never hope accurately to measure the impact of 
any interchange of ideas—of any process of encounter 
even among such exceptionally well-motivated and 
capable people as yourselves. But we can be confident 
that most who participated in the Fulbright program 
have become even better motivated, even more 
knowledgeable and insightful people for doing so. As H. 
G. Wells once wrote, our civilization is in “a race 
between education and catastrophe,” and all of us here 
have helped, so far, to at least keep the outcome in doubt. 
The quality of the world’s educational experience—of the 
global learning process on which survival depends—has 
been improved because of you and your fellow- 
participants from all countries. 

So tos has the quality of diplomacy, formal and infor- 
mal. How many diplomats and other international and 
transnational negotiators, reporters, mediators, of all our 
nations first realized their interest in another culture 
through a Fulbright scholarship? How many came to 
recognize the value of another language? How many have 
come to challenge received opinions on world affairs as a 
result of this experience, individual and collective? Above 
all, surely we are more aware of the way in which 
idealism and pragmatism may be combined in the 
educational enterprise and how central to world peace, to 
a genuine community of concern and identity, education 
in the broadest sense of the term has become. 

But I am being highly general, and (you may feel) 
engaging in cliche. No doubt this is so, for cliches become 
cliches precisely because they are widely recognized as 
true. One must have the courage, on occasion, to restate 
the obvious. But I should like also to share a few less ob- 
vious observations with you—observations that arise 
from my experience with the program, and the purposes 
for which you are gathered. In offering these I am aware 
that | am moving from the present into the future. 
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Conveying a Global Perception 


First, the Fulbright program has helped to teach 
many Americans a form of “global coping”’ which is es- 
sential to survival today. The phrase is Stephen Bailey’s, 
of the American Council of Education, and I believe it an 
apt one. | 

Just as a liberal education, pursued to its conclusions, 
should provide young men and women with a sense of 
confidence, with an understanding that they can solve 
problems as they confront them, that they can keep op- 
tions open in their lives to move from business to educa- 
tion to foreign affairs, for example, so that they need not 
feel themselves locked into a single career—so too does a 
liberal education conducted internationally encourage a 
sense of ease with the world. To cope globally is an im- 
perative of the educated man or woman for it means the 
ability to discern reality through the dust thrown up by 
clashing ideologies, ethnocentrisms, fears, and hostilities. 
More than any other program, the one we commemorate 
today has met this imperative. 

Let me use “imperative” in another mode. Through 
programs of international education, we all come to un- 
derstand what one scholar has called “the cultural im- 
peratives” of differing cultures. Rather than assuming 
that all societies rank various cultural qualities similarly, 
we learn that one values theater above ballet, another 
soccer above poetry, another achievement above spiritual 
development, another tradition above change. We know 
that the rank order of each society’s cultural imperatives 
will differ, of course, for one may learn this in the 
classroom, even in front of a television set. But he who 
knows this only as an abstraction, in the manner of the 
bookish, can not truly understand the depth of emotion 
or the complexity of reason that stands behind these 
differing patterns of belief and conviction, and the differ- 
ing patterns of reasoning as well, that underlie our vary- 
ing perceptions of the world. 

Ultimately, after all, mutual understanding does rest 
upon perceptions, not upon hard, clear realities. What 
people believe to be true is far more important, in un- 
derstanding human affairs, than “the true facts” as 
demonstrated by any number of careful monographs. 
And one can understand the variety of these perceptions, 
their power to move people to extraordinary heights and 
depths, only through direct person-to-person experience. 


The Comparative Dimension 


Educational exchange programs help preserve each of 
us from isolation, help to make each of us aware of the 
perceptions of others, help open doors and develop new 
options for our societies. Higher education in the United 
States is older than the nation—there were nine 
degree-granting colleges at the time of the American 
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Revolution (there were not nine universities in England 
until the end of the last century). Higher education is also 
more outreaching than the nation as a whole. This year 
there were nearly 180,000 foreign students enrolled in 
universities and colleges in the United States. These for- 
eign students are an invaluable national resource, not 
alone to their own homelands but to the United States as 
well, for their presence on our campuses works against 
our isolation, our parochialism, and our tendency to be 
preoccupied with our own domestic problems. The pres- 
ence of 20,000 Iranian students in the United States 
surely brings to us more information about Iran than 
any other mode or source of information. The presence 
of American Rhodes, Marshall, and Fulbright scholars 
in the United Kingdom is, taken collectively, an incal- 
culable force for constructive American relationships in 
that island nation. 

Unhappily, we must face the fact that the United 
States is becoming increasingly isolated linguistically. 
Against this development work such programs as the 
Fulbright. Many Americans now find that the world has 
come to them, in that it has learned their language. The 
American can travel in Europe, Asia, or Africa with little 
fear of not finding someone who can understand him, 
whether he speaks in the rhythms of Iowa, the deep 
South, or New England. 

This has led short-sighted Americans to argue that we 
no longer have a national need for language training, that 
science, commerce, and industry can progress without 
parsing sentences in a foreign tongue. The number of 
college undergraduates studying languages other than 
English is decreasing by 15 percent annually; only one 
student in 20 is enrolled in a course which provides in- 
sights into non-North American cultures; only 5 percent 
of students in teacher education programs are receiving 
any foreign-area training; the number of American 
students who study abroad has been cut in half in the last 
3 years. 

In the face of such appalling shrinkage, programs in 
international education are in no sense frills—they are es- 
sential to cultural and, indeed, political survival. For how 
else does one come to understand that another language 
also encapsulates another form of thought, that percep- 
tions of the world—of right and wrongs, good and bad, 
strong and weak, do legitimately differ, that national 
goals are not interchangeable? 

A particular, and specific, benefit that has flowed from 
international educational programs has been our growing 
awareness that the United States is not unique. 

For many years the trend of our scholarship, especially 
in history and literature, was to argue for American 
uniqueness, for “exceptionalism,” by which the Amer- 
ican story was one set apart from the world. Such views 
were helpful as the nation was striving to separate itself 


from older cultures of which it was once a part. 

To be sure, many aspects of the American experience 
are unique—the remarkable mobility of the American, 
the presence of great natural abundance, the century and 
a half of security from foreign invasion that embraced the 
period 1815 to 1942—but emphasis on this uniqueness 
led us to think of ourselves as a people apart and (some 
no doubt also thought) above others. It also led scholars 
in other nations to conclude that the American ex- 
perience held little that was relevant for them. 

In recent years, as a result of experiences abroad, es- 
pecially by our practitioners in the humanities and the 


“To build a reconstituted global community 
will require not so much new forms of world 
government as new forms of interaction among 
nations, not the weakening of traditional na- 
tional loyalties but the strengthening of our 
global commitment and citizenship.” 


social sciences, and of the presence here of scholars from 
these disciplines but of other nationalities, we have in- 
creasingly become aware of the comparative dimensions 
in the human story, of the ways in which the American 
experience might be compared to others. As our history 
has become more and more relevant to the curriculae of 
other nations, so has the experience of other nations 
become more meaningful to us. 

. In the future, the Fulbright program might well 
emphasize even more the comparative dimension in the 
human agenda. To fail to participate in the world is to 
behave irresponsibly; for an American to deprive him or 
herself of the ability to see the national experience in its 
world context is self-inflicted myopia; to not prepare 
oneself with the knowledge by which one may participate 
in society intelligently in a democracy based upon the 
consent of the governed—a consent that cannot be 
assigned to anyone else but that must be exercised in- 
dividually, at the polls, in the classroom, in the com- 
munity—and in the face of the media—is a form of in- 
tellectual treason. 

Of course, as some of you will say, I am speaking of an 
elite group, of those in any society who have the curiosi- 
ty, the tenacity, and the ability to take an interest in 
matters outside their daily routine. It does not bother me 
to see this as an elite group, for I feel that there is a 
process underway centering in various elites, which is 
tending to produce a new transnational consensus, at 
many levels. 
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Beginnings of a Transnational Consensus 


I see many hopeful signs that indeed we are moving, 
however, tortuously toward human community. 

To begin with, I think we can discern a relatively new 
transnational consensus (among the socially aware): that 
governments ought to promote the general welfare of 
those they govern, not merely enlarge their own and the 
nation’s power. 

There are other emerging points of general agreement: 
that starvation anywhere is unacceptable; that torture by 
governments anywhere is unacceptable; that the use of 
nuclear and biological weapons is unacceptable; and that 
political, cultural, and ideological diversity (within some 
limits) ought to be tolerated. 

And, although far from agreed on specifics, there is an 
increasingly generalized consensus among thinking peo- 
ple that it is necessary to face up to ecological trade-offs: 
that there are limits to growth, or at least unregulated 
growth, especially of population and pollution. 

It is also only in recent history that certain categories 
of knowledge have come to be unquestionable by the non- 
expert: physics, biology, chemistry, mathematics. Are 
not these additional potent elements both of a universal 
language and of universally accepted reality? 

Also, there is another new community of belief, shared 
by nearly all who are concerned with such matters: that 
certain principles of behavior are generally valid and 
broadly applicable, such as various generalizations in the 
fields of psychology, anthropology, geography, and com- 
parative religion. 

And we have recently discovered—the human family 
has discovered—that a rapidly growing variety of 
technologies are workable almost anywhere; think, for 
example, of such fields as medicine, communications, 
engineering, data processing, organizational manage- 
ment. We even widely share the insight that the more 
serious problems of technological transfer are fundamen- 
tally cultural and educational. 

In addition to such features of the planetary landscape 
that most of us see pretty much the same way, there is a 
new shared awareness that represents an additional new 
force pressing in the direction of human community: I 
call it the emerging planetary consciousness. It has 
developed in the last 10 to 15 years, as a result of human 
ventures into space (we can all visualize that universal 
image of the planet earth, photographed from the moon); 
as a result of the rapid transmission of visual images by 
print and electronic journalism; as a result of mul- 
tinational print periodicals; from the realization that the 
earth’s resources are finite; from the multinational dis- 
tribution of books, from planetary sharing of the 
products of the creative arts and of cultural artifacts, and 
from the emergence of a jetsetting superculture of 
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businessmen, scientists, academics, journalists, inter- 
national civil servants, and performing artists whose ties 
to any One country are increasingly subordinated to other 
loyalties—these are some of the elements of the new 
planetary awareness, much more readily shared in my 
children’s generation than in mine. It is summed up in the 
new Cliche that the peoples of the world and their in- 
stitutions as well as their economies and even their ways 
of thinking and believing are, whether we like it or not, 
interdependent. 

Many transnational organizations contribute to this 
process of global enlightenment, this emerging planetary 
consciousness, but even more directly to the ever- 
thickening fabric of human relations—economic, social, 
and cultural—which increasingly blurs the line between 
domestic and foreign affairs in all of our countries. There 
are a myriad of such organizations whose activities ex- 
tend across national boundaries. 

Indeed, whether functioning bilaterally, regionally, or 
globally, there are few organizations of any kind, either 
governmental or nongovernmental, even in such a large 
country as the United States, which do not have some 
international involvement and impact. 

The huge multinational corporations are only one ex- 
ample, with their unrivaled ability to transfer technology 
as well as to pose problems of sovereignty and their enor- 
mous power to interchange, motivate, and educate peo- 
ple, to generate new capital and resources, as well as to 
disrupt traditional cultural patterns and to overwhelm 
traditional economies. 

Other, less noticed, actors on the world scene have long 
since escaped the confines of national boundaries. Every 
profession, from medicine to farming and from banking 
to city planning, has its international dimension, through 
which its members broaden their horizons, and sharpen 
their sensitivity to cultural and ideological differences 
and commonalities. 

And in nearly every case, these international activities 
contribute to the global learning process whereby power- 
ful individuals in every country are coming to see each 
other as human beings instead of foreign devils, as com- 
petitors instead of enemies, as collaborators instead of 
aggressors, as people who are understandably different 
rather than dangerously malevolent. 


Contrasting Futures 


What, then, of the future? Will a transnational consen- 
sus become effective? Will we learn to master the media 
which would separate us as well as join us by placing 
labels upon us? Will we learn to listen more carefully to 
one another? I believe so, for mine is the report of an op- 
timist. 

We are told that the United States is in a time of 
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troubles. Perhaps it is, but ours is now a world civiliza- 
tion that sails on a single ship on the global ocean. 
Charges once hurled at Americans—that their’s was a 
violent society, materialistic, corrupt—no longer wound 
so deeply, for we realize that violence is a worldwide con- 
dition. We realize now that many people we once thought 
unalterably anti-American have, in some senses, been op- 
timists for us, disappointed that we did not become what 
they had hoped for us to be. Some still think us the “‘last, 
best hope of earth’’; others see in us the potential for 
world destruction. It is to these contrasting futures that 
we now direct our attention, as we meet to discuss the 
meaning of international education as a link.for human 
understanding and a basis for human cooperation. 

In his letter of invitation to you, Senator Fulbright 
wrote that from your review of educational exchanges 
must come “greater support and leadership from both 
the public and private sector” for an awareness of our 
mutual interdependence. The Board of Foreign 
Scholarships, your host over these days of introspection 
and debate, will seek (as the Senator’s letter states) “new 
directions and a strengthening of purpose which will help 
to create a greater understanding of exchange and its im- 
portance both here and abroad.” As President Ford said, 
in his message to the regional conferences of Fulbright- 
Hays alumni, also sponsored by the Board of Foreign 
Scholarships, those of you gathered here “are living ex- 
amples of the program’s value on an international scale.” 

While I know that you share my concern for inter- 
national education, I do not feel that I am preaching to 
the converted. We in government, in the BFS, and in the 
many support institutions, are here to listen, to learn how 
growing interdependence, which is unquestionable, may 
best be used to enhance mutual understanding, to’ 
strengthen mutual respect, to enlarge mutual confidence 
so as to solidify the basis for cooperation requisite to sur- 
vival. As I wrote last year, when commenting on the 
theme of mutual understanding, 


. . It would be egregious error to assume that governments alone 
are capable of the initiative, imagination, and dynamism necessary 
for major forward progress in this field. The principal government 
role in America should be facilitative, supportive, reinforcing, 
stimulating, because the major energies in this country affecting in- 
ternational cultural communication and therefore, “mutual un- 
derstanding,” are nongovernmental. 


Those major forces are the press, the business com- 
munity, the many kinds of voluntary organizations, the 
2,600 universities and colleges in our land, the thousands 
of individual scholars who, like yourselves, care that we 
not delude ourselves into thinking that intellectual 
isolationism is possible, not to speak of permissible. 

I am optimistic that we will not slip into intellectual 
isolationism, and my confidence is based in part on our 


shared dynamism. You from other lands will not permit 
us to do so. Perhaps the truly unique element in the 
Fulbright program is its binational nature, in which we 
have been partners for these 30 years with so many 
nations in a common cause. 

As I near my conclusion, it seems appropriate to 
remember the final words of that Declaration, which I 
mentioned as I began: in support of our purposes, we 
must “mutually pledge to each other our Lives, our For- 
tunes, and our sacred Honor.” That sacred honor is best 
observed in deepening and strengthening the educational 
bonds which knit us together. They are a heritage of these 
30 years, as they are a symbol of these 200, that we must 
preserve and extend. 

I speak to you this morning from within a 
bureaucracy. You in turn will deliberate these 3 days as 
scholars and administrators, as teachers and students in 
the broadest sense of the word. Much of the time and ef- 
fort of statesmen and diplomats is devoted to resolving 
immediate political, economic, and military disputes. 
This may have been inescapable amidst the atmosphere 
of storm and stress characteristic of international 
relations since 1946. But none of us can afford to be so 
preoccupied that he fails to recognize this historic 
moment—this moment, today, when our world is radical- 
ly changing into an interacting whole, wherein the capaci- 
ty to manage the political, economic, and security issues 
before us is increasingly dependent upon, and limited by, 
our grasp of the human dimension, our ability to relate as 
human beings. 

We must give that human dimension much more atten- 
tion. Only through adopting attitudes and pursuing ap- 
proaches which encourage a new sense of human com- 
munity can we assure that the global changes underway 
will work to the benefit of all mankind. To build a 
reconstituted global community will require not so much 
new forms of world government as new forms of interac- 
tion among nations, not the weakening of traditional 
national loyalties in which we all take just pride but the 
strengthening of our global commitment and citizenship. 

We must think anew about educational exchange 
programs, so that they may be fresh, significant, exciting, 
and ultimately true to our mutual needs. We must com- 
mit our intellectual, creative, and communicative 
energies to this task. Once, you were pioneers. You must 
be pioneers again. 

We have seen the earth from the moon. Now we must 
make internal that vision, seeing ourselves ‘‘as riders on 
the earth together”—so that the erosion of the ancient 
barriers between nations can begin in earnest. “Where do 
we go?”’ you ask yourselves. We must not let indifference, 
despair, or the momentary distractions of other causes 
lead us to drop the work of 30 years. To a practical peo- 
ple, all the past is future. 
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In Celebration of Ethnicity 


Susan Kalcik and Bess Lomax Hawes 


The Smithsonian Institution’s Festival of American Folklife is a hopeful 


symbol that Americans have matured to an acceptance of their unique 


cultural pluralism. 


: n the last decade and a half there 
have been many indications of the 
significance to Americans of 
something called ethnicity. We have 


_ seen ethnicity dealt with in scholarly 


works (viz the bibliography at the end 
of this article); in journals such as 
Ethnicity; in the arts (the organizing of 
a group of Italian-American 
playwrights in New York’s Courtyard 
Playhouse); in politics (viz the 
organization of the Ethnic Millions 
Political Action Committee and the 
strongly ethnic identification of 
Agnew, Muskie, and Mikulski); in 
television (Kojak); in movies (The 
Godfather, Slither); in popular music 
(Kinky Friedman and the Texas Jew 
Boys); and in the growing interest in 
oral history and the study of families. 

The examples given above chiefly 
involve members of ethnic groups, 
which, until recently, were considered 
to have successfully entered the 
mainstream of American life—groups 
like the Italian, Irish, and Polish 
Americans, most of whom could easi- 
ly “pass” by eliminating superficial 
differences such as their native 


language or their distinctive sur- 
names. But in the late 1960's, 
members of these white ethnic 
groups began adding their voices to 
those of the black, brown, red, and 
yellow power movements. Like 
members of these groups, many 
white ethnics embraced their 
differentnesses and began to demand 
greater control over their own 
fates—political and cultural. 

When in volume 22 (1968-69) the 
Social Sciences and Humanities 
Index began listing ethnicity separate- 
ly instead of sending the researcher to 
such entries as race and minorities, 
as was the case in earlier volumes, it 
reflected a growing awareness on the 
part of scholars that although ethnici- 
ty involves race, genealogy, and 
historical origins in some way, the key 
to understanding ethnicity in America 
lies elsewhere. It lies in understanding 
culture and cultural differences both 
in terms of expressive behavior and in 
terms of the view of the world that un- 
derlies that expressive behavior. The 
ethnic power movements of the 
1960’s and 1970's are the 


Susan Kaléik, folklorist in the “Old Ways in the New World” program of the 
Festival of American Folklife, is a doctoral candidate in anthropology-folklore at 
the University of Texas concentrating on immigrant and ethnic-American lore 


and ethnicity. 


Bess Lomax Hawes is a professor of anthropology specializing in folklore and 
ethnomusicology at California State University at Northridge. For the present 
year she is on leave from Northridge, working as Deputy Director for Presen- 
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tations at the Festival of American Folklife. 


manifestations of a reality about the 
United States—the fact of its cultural 
pluralism—that has been obvious 
(though not always popular) since 
Crevecoeur made his observations 
about the American character in 
1782. 


What then is the American, this new 
man? He is either a European or the 
descendant of a European, hence that 
strange mixture of blood which you will 
find in no other country. | could point out 
to you a family whose grandfather was 
an Englishman, whose wife was Dutch, 
whose son married a French woman 
and whose present four sons have now 
four wives of different nations.' 


Oscar Handlin, in an article titled 
“Historical Perspective on the 
American Ethnic Group,” suggests 
that we can understand our cultural 
plurality by looking at the forces that 
shaped the form and function of 
ethnic groups in the United States. 

The fluidity of American society, the 

diversity of its population and the 

looseness of its institutional forms in- 
teracted upon and stimulated one 
another. The results therefore were 
cumulative in the extent to which they in- 
hibited the appearance of a unitary 
community. ... Despite frequent con- 
scious efforts to guide development in 
that direction, the people of the United 

States did not become homo- 

geneous. ...? 


' Michel St. John de Crevecoeur, Letters From 
an American Farmer, London: T. Davis, 1782. 

? Oscar Handlin, “Historical Perspectives on 
the American Ethnic Group,” Daedalus, Spring 
1961. 
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Nonetheless, individuals in the United 
States required participation in 
groups in order to perform such func- 
tions as providing a sense of tradition 
and heritage and helping to face 
crises such as death, disease, and 
poverty. And individuals also needed 
the sense of identity and belonging 
that comes with group membership. 
Ethnic associations, both formal and 
informal, fulfilled such needs. And 
since Americans tended to place in- 
dividual needs above those of the 
group, and since for the most part 
ethnic groups were not isolated from 
one another, American ethnic 
associations developed a quality of 
flexibility that allowed them to serve 
the needs of a wide range of people 
who had a good deal of freedom of 
choice in deciding when, where, and 
how they would define themselves as 
members of those groups. The term 
“Polish-American” embraces a wide 
range of persons from those who 
wear badges of red and white 
proclaiming “I'm proud to be Polish- 
American” to those who prefer to 
reveal their ethnic background only to 
family or friends; from those who eat 
Polish foods on holidays to those who 
are immersed in Polish-American 
culture (music, language, food) much 
of their lives; from those for whom 
Polishness is part of their private lives 
to those who join organizations that 
work publicly to further Polish- 
American culture, history, politics, 
etc. 
Ethnicity in the United States was 
also affected by the classic American 
dilemma: the conflict between the 
need for unity and the rights of in- 
dividual liberty. In times when un- 
ity—and hence, national secu- 
rity—seemed threatened, individual 
freedom was repressed, as in the 
“Americanization” movement that 
tried to eliminate differences among 
the immigrants who arrived in the 
United States from eastern and 
southern Europe between 1890 and 
the 1920's. The expression of ethnicity 
did not die because of these efforts, 
as most people assumed. The needs 
and functions served by ethnicity 
were too significant to the groups and 
the individuals in them. Instead, 
ethnicity went underground, so to say; 


Smithsonian photo. 


it was relegated to private spheres 
such as family and religious life and to 
safe public -rituals such as St. 
Patrick’s Day. 

Three of the most important 
characteristics of American ethnicity, 
then, are: 


1. It nas both public and private 
manifestations. Private expressions of 
ethnicity take place among family and 
in-group members and tend to be 
less self-conscious. Public ex- 


pressions take place with out-group 
members present and tend to be con- 
sciously and carefully controlled. 

2. Ethnicity is one of many roles an 
individual can choose to manipulate 
as part of his/her identity in the United 
States. For example, an American 
may be simultaneously a Slovak, 
steelworker, member of the middie 
class, suburbanite, homeowner, 
father, husband, son, Catholic, 
Democrat, taxpayer, sports fan and 
so on. At a given moment, he may 
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choose to work within or stress any 
one of these roles. 

3. An individual has great flexibility 
in choosing the symbols that indicate 
ethnic identity, and in the times and 
places he/she may use language, 
religion, personal appearance, 
_ organization, traditions, and so on to 
indicate ethnic identity. 

One set of symbols that are often 
used to communicate ethnic identity 
is folklore. To the lay person, this 
usually means fairly conscious prac- 
tices, such as learning folk dances or 
wearing.an ethnic costume or singing 
folk songs in a non-English language. 
But for the professional folklorist the 
term includes a wide range of ex- 
pressive behavior—public and 
private, conscious and unconscious, 
formal and informal. Folkloristics 
offers tools by which expressive 
behavior can be studied to reveal the 
forms of ethnic expression, such as 
rhymes and riddies and tales, life 
celebrations and holidays, religious 
practices, foodways, household arts, 
crafts, music, song, dance, etc. And 
folkloristics offers ways of studying 
the ideas, concepts, and world view 
that underlie these forms of behavior. 

The Smithsonian Institution's 
Festival of American Folklife presents 
various aspects of American folkways 
to the persons who join us each 
summer on the mall between the 
Washington Monument and the Lin- 
colin Memorial.? We are roughly divid- 
ed into the areas of regional, native 
American, black American working, 
family, children’s, and ethnic folklore. 
The folklorists responsible for shap- 
ing and developing the treatment of 
ethnic identity and cultural pluralism 
present the results of their research in 
a special Festival area called “Old 
Ways in the New World.” (See box.) 
The concept of this part of the Festival 
is original and daring—to bring 
together traditional expressive artists 
from the original mother country and 
from their cultural descendants within 
the United States to explore together 
the similarity of their heritages and 
the changes wrought by time and dis- 


* See “Celebrating America’s Folk Heritage,” 
International Educational and Cultural Ex- 
change, Summer 1974, p. 28. 
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Festival of American 
Folklife 


1976 Program Schedule* 


Old Ways in 
the New World 


Israel 
Romania 


Denmark 
Norway 
Iceland 
Sweden 
Finland 


‘France 
Canada 
Poland 


Great Britain 
Canada 
Portugal 


Date 
June 16-20 


June 23-27 


July 1—July 5 


July 7-11 


July 14-18 Yugoslavia 


Belgium 

Egypt 
Germany 
Pakistan 


Spain 
(Domestic only) 
Mexico 


July 21-25 
July 28—Aug. 1 


Aug. 4-8 


Aug. 11-15 Japan 


Greece 


Austria 
India 


Switzerland 
Hungary 


*Program subject to change. 


Aug. 18-22 


Aug. 25-29 


tance. We are not aware that this has 
ever been attempted before. 

in the summer of 1973 the initial 
program was presented—com- 
parative performances of Yugoslavian 
and Yugoslavian-American communi- 
ty celebrations together with a smaller 
program contrasting British and 
Anglo-American traditional songs and 
musical styles. In 1974, members of 
the Greek and Scandinavian com- 
munities gathered together on the 
mall. In 1975, the Festival acted as 
host to the Lebanese, Japanese, Mex- 
icans, and Italians together with their 
compatriots from the United States. 
And in 1976, when the Festival will ex- 
tend throughout the summer in honor 
of the Bicentennial, 22 nations and 
their parallel Americans of varied 


ethnic descents will come to 
Washington, D.C.—two each week of 
the summer—for a 5-day celebration 
of the strength and resiliency of their 
culture. 

The focus of the Smithsonian 
celebration is on the less consciously 
controlled forms of expressive 
behavior—not public 
demonstrations ethnic Americans 
usually display before large 
audiences, but the homelife and the 
inside behaviors that still illuminate 
and make special the lifestyle of our 
ethnic communities. One way this is 
done is to look for and locate people 
whose ethnic identity is a part of their 
everyday life. Another way is by 
choosing to focus on traditions such 
as cooking and holiday celebrations 
that are usually practiced at home. A 
third is to seek out the singers, 
storytellers, and musicians whose 
memories retain the songs and tales 
and instrumental expertise which 
reveal the glories of their own 
people's history. 

This is delicate work. If not carefully 
and respectfully done, we can subvert 
the very goals we intend to ac- 
complish. It is difficult to persuade 
people to make their privacies public, 
and the difficulties occur on several 
levels. First, it is hard to explain to 
people that what is ordinary to them is 
extraordinary and beautiful to 
someone else. “Everyone knows how 
to sing a child to sleep—why should 
they want to hear my lullaby?” Yet our 
Festival audiences were deeply 
moved by hearing Lebanese lulling 
songs and watching the women of 
Lebanon and the United States play- 
ing the musical games of their 
childhoods. 

Secondly, ethnic Americans feel 
deeply that their own culture has been 
rejected by the vast American public. 
One of our field workers visited two 
elderly Italian gentlemen in a tiny 
house just 2 blocks from a busy 
freeway in the vast megalopolis of Los 
Angeles. They played for her on 
bagpipe and oboe the songs of the 
Christmas feast in their small 
Calabrian village. She invited them to 
come to the Smithsonian Festival but 
they shook their heads. “No,” they 
said, “American people don't like our 
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music.” When the field worker said, 
“But I’m an American and | like your 
music,” they only smiled and shook 
their heads again. The big blank eye 
of the television console in their living 
room gave silent confirmation; who 
had ever seen an Italian bagpiper ona 
real American television show? 

Our two Italian friends had con- 
fused the demands of the mass com- 
munication system with the desires of 
individual Americans, most of whom 
themselves know and treasure similar 
symbols of their own varied cultural 
pasts. This confusion was under- 
standable; everything in their environ- 
ment was telling them that to be 
accepted as “American” they must 
themselves accept “American” mass 
culture, or at least hide from the out- 
side world the fact that they had not. 

Perhaps the single most important 
contribution of the Festival of 
American Folklife is that it successful- 
ly validates small cultures within the 
larger society. That is, where we are 
successful in persuading ethnic and 
similar groups to present their varied 
artistic forms before sympathetic and 
responsive audiences, both groups 
are enriched and strengthened—the 
former by the realization that out- 
siders too are moved by their art and 
recognize the beauties of their special 
ways of life, the latter by the explora- 
tion of yet another facet of the human 
potential. The Festival structure 
breaks the great American mass 
audience down into smaller, more 
manageable units; on the level of face 
to face contact, the small, subtle 
differences that distinguish cultural 
behavior can be savored rather than 
feared or resented. 

It is the structure of the Festival that 
makes such intergroup contact 
possible—the small stages built low to 
the ground, the daylight hours, the 
deliberate “lack” of seating space so 
that audiences are small, the wearing 
of ordinary, though often festive, 
clothing by the participants. All the 
barriers of staging—makeup, lights, 
costumes—are thus eliminated and 
when the ordinary and everyday-look- 
ing man in his everyday clothes walk- 
ing up on the stage turns out to be a 
virtuoso of the Portuguese guitarra, or 
the elderly lady in the crafts tent 


speaks directly to you of the history of 
the Polish people that the symbols 
she is cutting into her paper ornament 
represent, the Festival visitor feels not 
merely admiration but warmth. Par- 
ticipants, at the same time, having 
brought their overlooked cultural 
treasures to the seat of governmental 
power and discovered that others, 
too, thought them admirable, return 
home pleased and proud. A Russian- 
American Old Believer told us, “We 
walk the streets at home now with our 
heads held high.” 

There are dangers in such enter- 
prises, of course—primarily that the 
tradition displayed will be too weak 
and fragile for public exposure or too 
subtle to be immediately or easily un- 
derstood and thus that audiences will 
not respond with the necessary 
warmth. Every effort is made by 
Smithsonian fieldworkers and 
folklorists to avoid this. One way is by 
selecting the most accessible 
traditions for presentation: good food 
crosses linguistic barriers with great 
ease; music and dance are meant as 
public statements and thus do not 
suffer greatly when pulled out of con- 
text; no interpreter is needed to ap- 
preciate the expertise of a weaver or a 
potter. 

Another device assuring that the 


At the 1975 Festival of 
American Folklife, 
Germans play the guitar 
and hackbrett (left); 
Lebanese entertain with the 
violin and qanun (right); 
and members of the Italian 
Somma Vesuviana play 
and dance with Festival 
visitors (below right). 
Smithsonian photos. 


cultural contact will be mutually 
beneficial is the Smithsonian inven- 
tion of the “presenter,” an informed 
individual with a foot in each culture, 
generally a folklorist or ethno- 
musicologist who can explain and 
guide audiences into the un- 
familiarities of an unusual experience. 
A final consideration is the length of 
the Festival; most performers come 
for only 5 days, 10 at the most. The 
experience of Festival participation is 
thus so brief and so intensive that 
behaviors and performances can re- 
main intact, unaffected by the big 
crowds or gradually increasing 
desires to “play to the gallery.” Most 
of our performers go home talking 
about one world; “The United Nations 
should come over here and learn how 
to run things,” is not an infrequent 
summing-up statement. 

One of the things we have learned 
in the Festival, then is that sensitivity 
to and appreciation of cultural 
differences promotes unity rather 
than disunity. The Festival, especially 
in the Old Ways in the New World sec- 
tion, addresses directly a deep 
American fear: that there is somehow 
a being called an “Unamerican” in the 
United States distinguishable by a 
deliberate refusal to become an 
“American” and thus inimicable to our 
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value system. At the Festival, within 
the realm of personal contact in which 
differences are expected and en- 
joyable (for no one really wants to 
meet a carbon copy of himself), we 
meet the “Unamerican” and he is us. 

A second thing we have learned is 
that ethnic culture is indeed alive and 
well in the United States. The genuine 
manifestations of this culture, 
however, are not as observable in the 
large public-faced ethnic associations 
as they are within the domestic or 
private sector. Behind the doors of 
their split-level homes, within their 
mass-produced automobiles, 
Americans of ethnic descent speak 
the old-home languages, sing the 
songs, recite the proverbs. The old 
pattern so often noted: “The first 
generation tries to hang on to the 
past; the second generation tries to 
forget the past; the third generation 
tries to recapture the past but by then 
it’s too late” is beginning to break 
down in many parts of the country. 
The old rural ethnic communities, it is 
true, are less frequent within the 
American landscape. But in the cities, 
the acquisition of middle-class ar- 
tifacts—cars, houses, “American” 
styled clothing, and hair-dos—seem 
to act as a protective shield behind 
which old ways can be continued. 
Perhaps, indeed, this is why these ar- 
tifacts are so fiercely desired; by 
dressing and living, in surface 
behaviors, like your neighbors, you 
can carry on your own special and 
different lifestyle in a decent privacy 
and within an atmosphere of social 
peace. 

A third thing that we have learned is 
that we know almost nothing about 
ethnic culture in this country. Over 
and over again we are astonished by 
what we discover. We learn every day 
both from Festival participants and 
from Festival visitors. This summer 
we are setting up a special place 
where we can all learn from each 
other—an “Activities Center” in the 
Old Ways section of the Festival. This 
will be a place with chairs in a circle 
and perhaps a coffee or tea service, 
where folkiorists and visitors and par- 
ticipants can discuss together the 
special aspects of the immigrant and 
ethnic experience. By thus recording 


in a public exchange such informal 
and private lore as stories families tell 
about their immigrant parents or 
grandparents, family and ethnic 
group celebrational customs, and the 
like, we believe new understandings 
will arise to the benefit of us all. 
Finally, we have confirmed the old 
anthropological observation that the 
oldest layers of a culture lie often on 
the perimeter rather than in the center 
of a culture area. Our visitors from 
abroad are surprised and impressed 


that their American counterparts 


remember songs and dances long 
forgotten in the old country; our 
American ethnics are excited and 
stimulated by the modernized old 
ways that their guests from abroad 
demonstrate. This is the pattern; there 
are just enough exceptions to it to 
keep us wondering and to stimulate 
new research into the phenomena of 
cultural processes. 

As America celebrates its 200th 
birthday, the Festival is a hopeful 
symbol that we have matured to an 
acceptance of our unique cultural 
pluralism and our many peoples. And 
we invite our readers to join us on the 
mall this summer to share this joyous 
celebration of our cultural riches. O 
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Toward a Better Understanding of 
America Abroad 


The American Bicentennial has inspired many projects and events throughout the world. 
Some will be short in duration; others will have reverberations for many years beyond 1976. 
Among the latter are certain to be expanded and revitalized programs of American studies 
overseas. The following section of this issue consists of four parts: ‘‘The Bicentennial and 
American Studies Abroad,” a description of some of the government and private efforts to ex- 
pand programs of American studies abroad; “The Coming-of-Age of American Studies 
Abroad,” a discussion of the results of five international conferences of Americanists; ‘‘Reflec- 
tions on the Study of America in Europe,” a report by a participant in one of those con- 
ferences; and ‘‘Life, Liberty and the Pursuit of Happiness,” part of a display package pro- 
duced by the U.S. Information Agency (USIA), whch forms the visual core of an American 


studies learning kit. 


The Bicentennial and American Studies Abroad 


Significant decisions, events, and trends have 
occurred in American studies abroad as a result of the 
Bicentennial commemoration. 

Of particular importance are decisions on the part of 
governinent and academic institutions and associations 
to cooperate in establishing institutional focal points of 
support for American studies abroad. Toward this end, 
the U.S. Information Agency (USIA) created an 
American studies staff in early 1974. Its purpose was to 
provide professional support and guidance for the 
enhancement of study about the United States overseas 
and to help coordinate planning and follow-up for five 
regional conferences of Americanists overseas. 

Since then the staff has worked to build or strengthen 
linkages between foreign and American scholars and to 
establish working relationships with key American 
academic associations. It has developed core academic 
materials to support scholars and curriculum develop- 
ment in institutions scattered around the globe. And it 
has systematically contacted and provided material 
assistance to Fulbright professors in American studies 
fields. 


Dr. Ronald Clifton, a member of the Executive Council 
of the U.S. American Studies Association, is currently 
head of the American Studies Staff at the U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency in Washington. 
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USIA and the State Department’s Bureau of Educa- 
tional and Cultural Affairs (CU) have worked closely 
together to coordinate resources for the regional con- 
ferences and other Bicentennial-related academic proj- 
ects. Another example of this coordination relates to 
the increase in international visitors from foreign in- 
stitutions concerned with the establishment of new 
American studies programs. Their itineraries were care- 
fully planned by the USIA and CU staffs to insure 
maximum exposure to the widest possible range of 
American studies programs across the United States. 

There is every reason to believe that the key academic 
events overseas for the celebration of the Bicentennial 
were the five regional conferences. This point is clearly 
supported by the analysis of the conferences in the 
following article, “The Coming-of-Age of American 
Studies Abroad,” by Professors Winks and Forrey. One 
particularly important result of the conferences was that 
they brought together foreign and American scholars, 
foreign and American associations, and major cultural 
offices of the government concerned with American 
studies. The conferences will be capped, in a sense, by the 
September 1976 ‘International Conference” in 
Washington, with the theme, “The U.S. and the World,” 
which will be sponsored by the American Council of 
Learned Societies, the Smithsonian, and the US. 
American Studies Association. A significant number of 
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key participants in the regional conferences who will par- 
ticipate in this international conference will meet 
afterward to discuss the implications of the regional con- 
ferences, make plans for follow-up workshops, and seek 
ways of maintaining their recently established com- 
munications network. 

Another project that was inspired by the Bicentennial 
and undertaken by USIA in cooperation with CU is 
known as the “Bicentennial Partnerships Project.” This 
project makes conditional matching grants available to 
foreign organizations for the conduct of an ongoing ac- 
tivity that contributes to mutual understanding. In many 
instances the projects have supported the initiation or ex- 
pansion of an American or comparative study program. 
They have included the establishment of chairs of 
American civilization or U.S. studies, graduate courses 
related to the United States, curriculum development, es- 
tablishment of audio-visual resource support, or teaching 
about the United States at the advanced high school 
level. 

One project exemplifies the Partnership concept. With 
a partnership grant, the Associated Examining Board of 
England, a publicly sanctioned but nongovernmental 
organization, created a “paper,” or course, which is 
offered and administered throughout the United 
Kingdom. The paper gives students in colleges and 
schools the opportunity to study one or more of several 
aspects of American society and international relations. 
The Examining Board worked closely with colleges and 
schools in England as well as counterparts in the United 
States in developing the course outline and readings for 
the project. 

A display, “Life, Liberty, and the Pursuit of Hap- 
piness,” produced by USIA for the Bicentennial com- 
memoration (and pictured in part later in this section) 
forms the visual core of an American studies learning kit. 
Using some 400 pictures, including historic paintings, 
prints, and documents and quotations from the late 18th 
and early 19th century, the display offers a natural basis 
for teaching about the formative decades of the United 
States. 

Greater involvement in American studies abroad has 
not been confined to the government. As the regional 
conferences began to take place, the U.S. American 
Studies Association started to play an important role in 
the development of American studies outside the United 
States. One major result was the formation of an Inter- 
national Committee, with members drawn from the plan- 
ning committee for the regional conferences (BCICA), 
who were chosen for their professional commitment to 
American and comparative studies in particular regions. 

This International Committee has already become ac- 
tive. It recently agreed to assist in the sponsorship of an 
international conference being planned by Spanish 


scholars for Seville in December 1976. Other initiatives 
include the encouragement of the establishment of an 
International Center for American Studies, which would 
function as a resource center and clearinghouse for those 
involved in study about the United States. 

These and other events have set the stage for the 
emergence of an international consciousness to American 
studies. This is no where better reflected than in a recent 
decision to transform American Studies: An Inter- 
national Newsletter into a vehicle for worldwide scholar- 
ly exchange, under a new title, American Studies Inter- 
national. It has a new international board of advisers. 
The ready willingness of some key national associations 
to endorse such a plan bodes well for the future possibili- 
ty of a formal confederation of associations and scholars. 

Other trends in motion make it clear that positive 
changes will continue to occur. For example, from the 
conferences, the range of Bicentennial projects, and 
ongoing cultural programs, it is apparent that although 
study about the United States is still predominantly 
focused on the essential disciplines of history and 
literature, it is less true every year. More and more often 
the dimensions of American studies are comparative, 
cultural, and cross-disciplinary. 

It would also appear that we have reached the juncture 
where Americanists abroad may have more to teach us 
about our culture than we have been able to recognize 
before. Foreign scholars have a degree of objectivity and 
freshness that enables them to see facets of our culture 
that we are not able to see. This point is well made in 
Owen Dudley Edwards’ paper later in this section, 
“Reflections on the Study of America in Europe.” 

The Bicentennial may not in itself be credited with hav- 
ing internationalized American studies, but it has shown 
us all how international it has already become. It has 
provided a timely catalyst for the exchange of ideas 
between scholars on the American experience, the 
relationship of the United States to the world, and the 
historical and current impact of the world on America. 

There is a dynamic to American studies now that was 
not evident a few years ago. It includes a growing interest 
in serious, analytical, purposeful scholarship. It is a 
dynamism which appears to be more a product of the in- 
ternational dimensions of 20th century life than of any 
identifiable government or private efforts. Time after 
time, comments by foreign Americanists attending the 
regional conferences made it evident that American 
studies has assumed an increasingly important role in 
academic life abroad because of the impact of American 
culture overseas since World War II. Multifaceted in- 
volvements in foreign relations, the growth of mul- 
tinational corporations, and the instant communication 
of science and technology have led to increased cultural 
interdependence in the world. Schulars have become 
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terdependence. 


F ive Bicentennial conferences of 
Americanists, which were held during the 
last two years, are among the events of 
undeniable importance that have come 
out of the observance of our 200th birth- 
day. The conferences were not projects 
that used the Bicentennial as an excuse 
for their existence; they grew directly out 
of the event and would not otherwise 
have taken place. 

The idea for the conferences emerged 
at a meeting held on November 29, 1973, 
at the Smithsonian Institution in 
Washington, D.C. At that meeting 
representatives of organizations and 
agencies in education and government 
met to discuss proposals for scholarly 
conferences to commemorate the 
Bicentennial. 

In bringing together people from the 
academic world and government, the 
Smithsonian meeting underscored at the 
Outset the need for cooperation on the 
conferences; the project was too big and 
important to be the sole responsibility of 
any one group or even one country. The 
partnership necessary to make the con- 
ferences a success required the coopera- 
tion of diplomats as well as scholars and 
of Asians, Africans, and Europeans as 


comparative in approach, recognizing that individual 
cultural values interface with and affect societal ex- 
istence. Comparativists are beginning to focus on some 
of the intriguing questions raised by today’s in- 


America. 
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well as Americans. However, a coor- 
dinating body was necessary, so the 
Bicentennial Committee on International 
Conferences of Americanists (BCICA) 
was created at the Smithsonian, and 
Professor Robin W. Winks of Yale was 
elected its chairman. When finally con- 
stituted, BCICA included 10 scholars 
from American universities, as well as 
one government representative (with a 
Ph.D. in American Studies) who served 
as liaison with those official agencies 
without whose cooperation and support 
the committee could not have been fully 
effective. 

In each of the five regions of the world 
where conferences were to be held, 
BCICA contacted and worked with the 
most logical local sponsor, either a 
regional American studies association or, 
if such did not exist, a scholarly or 
professional organization interested in 
the study of American civilization. 

In the European Regional Conference 
on American Studies held in Salzburg, 
April 19-23, 1975, the co-sponsor was 
the European Association of American 
Studies; in the Far Eastern Conference 
on American Studies, held near Tokyo, 
September 4-9, 1975, it was the 


Dr. Robin W. Winks, former Cultural Affairs Officer in London and currently 
Professor of History at Yale, is Chairman of the Bicentennial Committee on Inter- 
national Conferences of Americanists (BCICA). Dr. Robert Forrey is currently 
doing research on American studies abroad at the Institution for Social and 
Policy Studies at Yale University and is coordinator of BCICA. 

This article is a follow-up to an article on the conferences, entitled ‘‘A Future 
for American Studies Abroad,” by Professors Winks and Forrey, which appeared 
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This poses the goal for cultural diplomacy and 
American studies abroad—to lay the basis for an honest 
appreciation of the historical dimensions of America’s 
continuing impact on the world and of the world on 


Robin W. Winks and Robert Forrey 


Japanese Association for American 
Studies; in the North African-Middle 
Eastern-Southeast Asian Conference of 
American Studies, held in Shiraz, Iran, 
September 13—16, 1975, it was the Ira- 
nian National Committee for the 
American Revolution Bicentennial; in 
the New World Conference, held in San 
Antonio, Texas, November 5—9, 1975, it 
was the American Studies Association 
(U.S.A.); and in the African Conference 
on American Studies, to be held later this 
month (July 25—28) in the ivory Coast, 
it is the University of Lagos and its Vice 
Chancellor, Professor J.F. Ade Ajayi. 
All the sponsoring bodies and the 
regional planning committees agreed 
that an appropriate theme for each of the 
conferences was the historic interaction 
and interdependency between the United 
States and the rest of the world. 


Understanding Increased 


Perhaps the greatest value of the con- 
ferences was the opportunity they provid- 
ed for increased mutual understanding 
among scholars from the United States 
and the rest of the world. This increased 
understanding was the result of listening 
to each other in formal sessions, where 
papers were read and opinions ex- 
changed, and was also the result of the 
very important discussions that took 
place informally, in the lounges and din- 
ing halls. Almost everyone who attended 
the conferences emphasized that the op- 
portunity to meet and talk with others 
whom they otherwise probably never 
would have had the chance to know, in 
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ASIA AND PACIFIC REGIONAL CONFERENCE 


AMERICAN STUDIES SPECIALISTS 


Professor Goetzmann speaks before the Asia and Pacific Regional Conference of American 


Studies specialists. 


this personal way, was an enriching ex- 
perience, professionally as well as per- 
sonally. Stereotypes and prejudices are 
eliminated or reduced much more readily 
through personal contact than through 
written communication, however sincere 
and reasonable the latter efforts may be. 

Distrust and fear of the United States 
was not entirely absent from the con- 
ferences, but it was so much less than 
Americans had expected to find that they 
could not help being pleasantly surprised. 
As the English author Henry Fairlie 
suggested in a recent article in En- 
counter, it may be that no one can match 
Americans in anti-Americanism. 
Possibly we expect intellectuals abroad 
to share our hypercritical attitude. But 
this was not true at the conferences 
where, to the best of our knowledge, no 
attempts were made to screen par- 
ticipants on the basis of their political 
views. 

In addition to enabling Americans to 
see that foreign intellectuals were not as 
critical of the United States as they had 
supposed, the foreign scholars were able 
to see for themselves that American 
scholars were by no means apologists for 
the United States. In fact, the sharpest 
criticism of the United States, particular- 
ly in its recent foreign policy, was made 
not by a foreign participant but by an 
American historian. 

In addition to enabling Americans and 


foreigners to understand each other 
better, the conferences also brought 
together for useful intellectual and per- 
sonal exchanges other groups and 
nationalities, among whom there have 
been or still exist deep ideological or 
ethnic divisions. At Salzburg it was 
Western and Eastern Europeans; in 
Shiraz, Arabs and Jews; in San Antonio, 
Latin Americans, citizens of the United 
States, and Canadians; and in Tokyo, 
Japanese, Koreans, and Chinese (the 
People’s Republic of China was invited 
to send delegates but, unfortunately, did 
not participate). 

The conferences showed that the mis- 
givings which foreign intellectuals have 
about the United States stem not so 
much from an opposing ideology as from 
feelings of disillusionment and even 
betrayal that the United States has not 
lived up to the very high ideals and expec- 
tations that people abroad have 
historically hoped it would. In the past, 
people abroad have expected more—in 
some cases much more—than they have 
from their own countries and regions. 
The conferences helped dispel the notion 
that the United States is unique or an ex- 
ception to historical laws or forces that 
have affected other civilizations. One 
scholar who attended the European con- 
ference later criticized the American 
studies movement—and the U.S. 
Government—for promoting this ‘‘ex- 


ceptionalist’ image of American civiliza- 
tion. As valid as this criticism may be, 
Europeans were probably the first to see 
America as the world’s best, if not only, 
hope, and we may have tended to see 
ourselves as reflected in their eyes. The 
conferences enabled attendees to look at 
the problem of American exceptionalism 
in historical perspective and to dispel 
some of the resentment and mis- 
understanding it has caused. 


Comparative Approach Emphasized 


On a related matter, the conferences 
emphasized the value of the comparative 
method in studying American (or any) 
civilization. Those abroad have always 
tended to be comparativistic in their ap- 
proach to American civilization, because, 
as foreigners, they could not help but be 
aware of at least one other culture, name- 
ly their own, while studying that of the 
United States. In some instances explicit- 
ly, but more often implicitly, scholars at 
the conferences tended to examine 
American civilization in light of the 
challenges and problems engendered by 
their own. 

This healthy attitude discouraged 
lifeless imitation of American 
scholarship and brought fresh perspec- 
tives to old questions — such as the in- 
fluence of immigration and emigration 
on the countries of the Atlantic com- 
munity — and brought to light other 
questions that had not been apparent 
before, such as the significance of 
cultural and technical interchange 
between the United States and other 
areas of the world besides Western 
Europe. More than one scholar from 
abroad arrived at the conclusion that 
what is now mistakenly called the 
Americanization of the world is really a 
universal process of cultural and social 
evolution. The rest of the world is now or 
eventually will have to go through a 
similar process, with all its attendant 
strains and problems. The comparative 
approach, the conferences suggest, can 
be a useful tool in analyzing and dealing 
with these problems. 

The conferences also encouraged the 
already growing sense of self-reliance 
among Americanists abroad. After the 
devastating effects of World War II, 
foreign scholars who wished to study the 
United States were necessarily dependent 
to some degree upon various forms of 
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assistance from the U.S. Government 
and American foundations. Although the 
assistance was granted without any 
strings attached, the recipient might 
naturally feel constrained in some subtle 
way and adopt a position either more pro 
or con America than would have been the 
case had American aid not been 
necessary. 

Economic and political changes in the 
last quarter of a century have greatly 
altered this situation. As other nations 


have gradually recovered from the war,, 


the amount of resources they have been 
abie to devote to education and culture 
has increased correspondingly. Instead of 
being a movement dependent upon 
American money, personnel, and ideas, 
American studies abroad now not only 
can, but indeed insists it must, stand on 
its own legs, philosophically and finan- 
cially. 

The conferences were intended to 
promote this coming-of-age of American 
studies abroad by dividing high-level 
responsibilities and decisions among all 
concerned, and by giving younger 
scholars in particular an opportunity to 
be heard. None of the conferences was an 
American show, as the American 
scholars associated with them can attest. 
The imagination, energy, and money 
needed to launch the conferences came 
from abroad, in a significant degree; 
needless to say, no American scholar or 
public official lamented the fact that 
other countries in the world insist as a 
matter of pride and principle in paying 
their own way and also in frankly ex- 
pressing their own feelings and ideas 
about the United States. 

On a more practical level, the con- 
ferences demonstrated to Americans the 
value of sending scholars abroad for 
relatively short periods of time. The ad- 
vantages of sending scholars abroad for 
longer periods of time is more obvious; 
an American who teaches and lives 
abroad for a year or longer is able to get 
much out of, and put much into, the ex- 
perience. But a scholar who goes abroad 
for a short stay is able to make a signifi- 
cant contribution, too, if he is lecturing 
and talking to the right audience about 
the right topic at the right time. Because 
outstanding American scholars in their 
field cannot afford to be abroad for long 
periods of time (and their universities 
often cannot without sacrifice afford to 
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let them be), the short-term visits, when 
properly planned, are the best way to 
utilize their knowledge on behalf of inter- 
national educational exchange. The con- 
ferences certainly benefitted enormously 
from the participation of a dozen or so 
distinguished American scholars from 
various fields and disciplines. 

An anticipated concrete result of other 
conferences will be the publication of 
papers in book form most probably by 
Greenwood Press of Westport, Connec- 
ticut, a house that has made American 
studies one of its major interests. The 
publication of the papers by this or other 
means will make it possible to have a 
historical record of the conferences and 
for many thousands of others—scholars 
and laypersons—to share the intellectual 
experience. 


Further Study Promoted 


The conferences suggest a number of 
steps which might be taken by those 
abroad interested in promoting the study 
of American civilization in their country 
or region. If the study of America is of 
interest to more than a few scholars in a 
country or region, they might consider 
uniting together in some form of associa- 
tion, however modest in activity the new 
group might be. If such an association 
does no more than bring together 
scholars interested in the United States 
to exchange views and share the results of 
their research, it will have performed a 
valuable service. 

Whether or not an association would 
be useful, some form of inventory of 
materials and books relating to the 
United States, available abroad, certain- 
ly would be helpful in most parts of the 
world. One model for a full-scale guide 
might be the very lengthy inventory of 
American-related manuscripts available 
in archives and libraries in the United 
Kingdom that was prepared a few years 
ago by Bernard Crick and Myriam 
Alman.' But even a much smaller, 
mimeographed pamphlet or list would be 
welcomed by scholars who would not 
otherwise know where to look for what 
they are after. The value of these guides 
should not be underestimated. For exam- 
ple, the appearance of the Crick and 


‘Bernard Crick and Myriam Alman, A 
Guide to Manuscripts Relating to America in 
Great Britain and Ireland, London: Oxford 
University Press, 1961. 
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Participants in the 
American studies confer- 
ence in Shiraz discuss 
the book exhibit. 


Alman guide in England was followed by 
a dramatic increase there in the number 
of scholarly works devoted to the United 
States. Even a small inventory of 
American-related materials in another 
country might produce corresponding 
results. 

And scholars abroad, even if they are 
relatively isolated from others like 
themselves, might undertake to translate 
important American works or authors 
into their native language. What does get 
translated is not always what is most im- 
portant to scholars, for the market place 


works very imperfectly with regard to 


translations. The older classics of 
American literature, for example, are not 
necessarily popular. The language in 
them may be more complex than 
Hemingway’s, or the subject matter not 
in fashion. But their long-term contribu- 
tion to understanding the evolution of 
American literature, or as reflections of 
the period of American history in which 
they were produced, remains obvious. If 
it is important that people abroad know 
who Nick Adams is, it is even more im- 
portant in the long run, perhaps, that 
they know who Henry Adams was, even 
though The Education of Henry Adams 
presents more challenges to the reader 
than Hemingway’s In Our Time. 
Translation of less popular, but impor- 
tant works is a valuable service to any 
community of scholars and students. 
Finally, scholars abroad can con- 
tribute to American studies by con- 
tinuing to study and write about the 
United States with the same seriousness 
and concern that they have since Toc- 
queville’s day. No society can afford not 
to know what others think of it. The 
United States has been fortunate to have 


attracted the interest, however critical it 
might sometimes be, of some of the most 
perceptive minds in the world. We can 
only hope that we will continue to be as 
fortunate in the future and that the 
Bicentennial conferences motivated more 
than one scholar abroad to write a book 
or article on that aspect of American 
civilization about which they believe that 
the rest of the world and we should know. 

What we said in an earlier piece in this 
magazine perhaps bears repeating here: 
“The 200th birthday of the United States 
would seem to be an opportune time to 
encourage people abroad not so much to 
admire or emulate as to understand us.” 
We feel that that opportunity has not 
been missed. Oo 
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Ef he great advantage that I saw in the 
Salzburg conference! was that it brought 
us together. American studies in Europe 
is for the most part a series of filings un- 
related to each other, all responding in 
some degree to the pull of a distant 
magnet. 

If we Americanists do go to Europe 
(and I had not set foot in it since 1963) we 
go as people, not—a nice distinction—as 
Americanists. Our subject should and 
does take us primarily to the United 
States itself; hence we do not think 
generally in terms of a European dimen- 
sion. 

Yet if we are-to make something of 
ourselves we should do this. The Euro- 
pean Americanist obviously has a special 
contribution to make on certain 
questions. Probably he can say more of 
value on migration to the domestic 
Americanist than the latter realizes, to 
take one obvious case in point. Again, 
the identity of America can assume new 
meaning if it is examined initially as the 
adventurous outer crust of Europe. 

But Europe will have to be Europe, 
from Valencia (co. Kerry) to the Urals, 
from Gibraltar to Lapland. The 
Europeanist substitutes his own 
parochialism for the American kind he 
criticizes if he simply offsets the 
Turnerian frontier by stressing the 
significance of himself (writ large in 
some form of Irish, Scots, English, 
French or whatever .. .). 


Owen Dudley Edwards is Senior Lec- 
turer in American History at the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, Scotland. 
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One of the difficulties facing the con- 
ference in connection with this achieve- 
ment was that American studies seems to 
have had very different reputations. In 
the United States in 1959, I remember, it 
was a Cinderella: people who couldn’t get 
jobs in regular history or literature 
departments often moved, disgruntled, 
into a subject whose definition was 
characterized in vague sociological terms 
rather than, say, being toughly conceived 
in relation to cultural history or the 
historical basis of literature. 

No doubt all this has changed; but the 
initial weakness of status affected the 
American studies business in the United 
States. Moreover, with increased stress 
on American studies‘in Europe seemed to 
come a certain contempt for European 
Americanists evident in the high 
priesthood of American academe. There 
was always a place for a great cult of a 
few distinguished outsiders: Tocqueville 
or Bryce or Brogan or Santayana or 
whomever. Yet there was far less 
readiness to take the European specialist, 
as opposed to the European philosophic 
observer, seriously. 


American Studies in Britain 


I have formed the impression that in 
Britain American studies found accep- 
tance as a prestige subject as it did 
nowhere else. In particular, the new un- 
iversities—Sussex, East Anglia, 
etc..—with their multidisciplinary ap- 
proach and their pursuit of vogue names, 
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Reflections on the Study of America in Europe 


Owen Dudley Edwards 


succeeded in gaining great respectability 
for the field. In part this was because 
American history, American literature, 
etc., had not made a great name for 
themselves before 1945. In fact, there. 
had been a great fall in academic interest. 
To look at the (old) Cambridge Modern 
History volume on the United States and 
then to look at curricula or publications 
in 1940 provides a clue to this 30-year 
decline. 


The fate of American studies in Britain 
after 1945 was in certain respects symp- 
tomatic of what could happen elsewhere. 
Some very great men emerged in the 
period after 1945, and some not so great 
men. The interdisciplinary approach was 
by no means so widespread as may have 
appeared to be the case, and where it was 
Officially in existence it sometimes had 
more reality in university catalogs than 
in actual practice. The subject was con- 
scious of its need to justify itself, and 
therefore the emphasis on appearance 
sometimes transcended the value of the 
contribution actually being made, in the 
scale of priorities: it is unlikely that there 
was anything deliberate in this. 
Moreover, the British tradition in educa- 
tion is not particularly philosophical. 


In any case the whole business of 
defining, and setting horizons for, a sub- 
ject sets up a Scylla and a Charybdis. The 
Charybdis, perhaps more characteristic 
of German and American approaches, is 
that of worrying about the nature and 
future of the subject in a series of psycho- 
philosophical exercises which, with all 
the best will in the world, can often prove 
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counterproductive and frustrating. The 
Scylla, more in common with British 
practice, was to go ahead with little 
serious reflection beyond what could 
easily be accommodated into an exercise, 
which at bottom had little more than 
public relations to it. 

Of course, the well-known Oxford 
question, “is there a subject there?’’, was 
asked. Like many other Oxford questions 
it had become little more than status- 
asserting jargon. Because of the Oxford 
assertion of status, the answers to it were 
normally defensive rather than reflective. 
Ironically enough, the primacy of Oxford 
and Cambridge initially assisted the 
respectabilization of American studies 
because of the quality of the graduates 
and faculty produced by both universities 
in the subject. More recently the decline 
of American studies in both institutions 
has created a serious problem, given the 
prestige of both institutions and the 
academic readiness to look to them, 
where in recent years there has been very 
little to look to. 

The British case had another feature. 
American studies had the look of a 
gravy-train to both staff and students. 
Inevitably, people were attracted because 
of the promise of quick returns. The 
American circuit had become legendary 
among British writers; after 1945, British 
Americanists took hold of this legacy. 
Many British Americanists tended to 
assume that one did not quarrel with the 
goose laying the golden eggs; this in- 
volved caution about saying the goose 
was a goose when it was tending to ex- 
hibit goose-like qualities on the intellec- 
tual as well as the productive level. 

Other British Americanists swung in 
the reverse direction. Because of the of- 
ficial readiness to dampen down criticism 
of the United States and to deny what 
many distinguished Americans were 
loudly asserting in relation to 
governmental policy, a polarization took 
place. The dissents were more strident 
because the acceptance was so apparently 
unquestioning. British defenses of 
McCarthyism, as opposed to McCarthy, 
and defense of McCarthyism published 
in Britain, were often undertaken under 
much more reputable auspices than ob- 
tained in the United States. 

Many British Americanists were sim- 
ply not prepared to say much about civil 
rights in the United States in the 1950's, 


and when the subject became un- 
avoidable, they became angry and con- 
temptuous of the special emphasis that 
was being given to it. 

A less noticeable quality of British 
Americanists was present among both 
right and left, often covertly informing 
the remarks of official friends as well as 
affecting those of more hostile commen- 
tators. Fhis was jealousy: financial and 
political. Even where the philosophy of a 
commentator was officially Socialist, it 
was easy to see a resentment of the fall of 
British power. The conservative settled 
for American primacy, but he resented 
having to do so. Hence when he de- 
fended American governmental actions, 
it was often in a narrow context. There 
was usually a suggestion that Americans 
were, at best, slightly loudmouthed 
Englishmen. The underlying fear that 
Americans were not English led to some 
violence to the truth in exposition and 
also a resentment of the realities that 
were being denied. The real irony 
emerged with Watergate: many British 
Americanists resented it, not for having 
happened, but for having been exposed. 
In this respect, the conservative British 
Americanist private view had much in 
common with the recent statement of 
Chairman Mao. On the other hand, 
jealousy prevented leftwing acknowledg- 
ment of the American readiness to face 
up to and seek out defects. 


Contrast Between Perspectives 


The foregoing, when I went to Salz- 
burg, I knew. The most dramatic revela- 
tion to me was that by contrast with 
European Americanist concerns, English 
perspectives had become unreal. The 
British Americanist has suffered from a 
malaise some of whose origins I have ex- 
amined here; the European Americanist 
has had a crisis. Macaulay’s enthusiasm 
that 1688 meant that Britain had no 1848 
has now become less of a matter for con- 
gratulation. The Europeans in 1968 saw 
academic revolution: no doubt it resulted 
in a lot of nonsense and a lot of nastiness, 
but it was at least real. Even Irish and 
Scottish Americanists have been forced 
to ask themselves ugly questions about 
the meaning of Irish and Scottish identity 
which sensibly alters the nature of their 
view of American studies and their coun- 
try’s American connections. 


The English lack this; hence an English 
view of American studies often seems 
bland, disengaged, curiously spectatorial. 
It is the distinction between people doing 
a job, and people living one. English 
Americanists seem to wear their subject 
like a suit of clothes—indeed it is in 
England that one sees the greatest 
propensity for dressing the part of an 
Americanist, varied though the inter- 
pretations of this may be—anything 
between rigidly stage-English and rigidly 
stage-American. 

Other Americanists seem to me to 
have their subjects much more as part of 
themselves. This is in many ways very 
regrettable. It plays hell with objectivity, 
though at least it cuts away at the illusion 
of imagining oneself to be objective. And 
it makes for excessive personalization; it 
drags academic politics into academic in- 
tellectual life at a level of intensity that 
does great violence to scholarship in 
many ways; but it is real. There are per- 
sonal factors in the making of English at- 
titudes to American studies, but they are 
not really consciously seen, and when 
acknowledged, are dismissed with a 
smile of varying levels of charm and 
bitterness. 

The continental Europeans, I gather, 
have a subject in American studies that is 
very much based on literature, culture, 
and society with history somewhere out- 
side. It is a curious thing that scholars 
who are so conscious of the impact of 
history on themselves seem curiously to 
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Informal as well as formal 
discussion sessions at the 
Salzburg conference con- 
tributed much to increased 
understanding between 
scholars of American 
Studies abroad. 


view the American experience much 
more as a cultural totality. There is an 
awareness of change and region, of mode 
and style, and yet behind it lies some 
belief in American identity. In a curious 
way, there is a readiness to look at 
America in terms of its own self- 
evaluations—sensibly enough—but there 
does not seem to be a concept of integra- 
tion of history and culture. 

On the other hand, I did see a 
remarkable capacity for using creative 
writing as means for the understanding of 
the American experience. Having remov- 
ed formal history there is much more 
boldness in filling the vacuum: the 
English scholars are a little inclined to 
look around defensively at their fellow 
interdisciplinarians. The literature people 
are more symbolic and less historically 
minded in that way in England. One has 
the sense that they are worried about say- 
ing too much about history as the history 
chaps, with whom they share their 
programs, wouldn’t like them trespass- 
ing. In this sense interdiscipline can lead 
to new protectionism; American studies, 
European style, has a little of the un- 
scrupulousness and the boundless 
horizons of free trade. 

European study of American history, 
as I found it at the Library of Congress in 
May, seems almost a different world. It 
also appears much more closely related 
to the work of the host country—Schulte 
Nordholt, Fohlen, Bolkhovidinov—all 
viewed America as part-Europeanists, 
part-Americanists. I am inclined to feel 
that American studies in Europe would 
be much advanced if the literature peo- 
ple would not only consider more compar- 
atist work, but also look for European 
cultural roots in their own countries, 
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of American literature. We really need a 
full cultural, intellectual, and literary 
dimension to the migration experience 
where the Europeans have a considerable 
contribution yet to make. 


Need To Know Each Other 


I think the lesson of Salzburg is that 
the European Americanists have to know 
each other much better, and have to cross 
their interdisciplinary frontiers much 
more. For the continental scholars, this 
means building more bridges to the con- 
ventional historians, and even seeking to 
build up common ground between 
culture and the social sciences. For the 
English it means the need to let inter- 
discipline mean what it says instead of 
leaving it to the specialist after due lipser- 
vice has been paid to the idea of inter- 
discipline. To all, the necessity for know- 
ing who we are and why we hold the 
views we do, is a prerequisite for any 
definition of what we are doing. 

And since our definition of what we 
are doing—studying America—is so 
based, it means Norway coming to terms 
with Norway while being engaged in the 
business of examining the American 
dimension of Norway. I don’t mean that 
Norwegian scholars should confine 
themselves to Blegen and Rohlvaag: I do 
mean that the whole activity of teaching 
American studies in Norway is part of 
the making of an American dimension of 
Norway, and hence the teacher should be 
concerned with the changing nature of his 
communication. 

This kind of ongoing observation and 
reappraisal is fundamental both to the 
retention of any dynamic in teaching and 
also for the new perspectives it gives to 
the subject. It certainly involves a con- 


tinually healthy if depressing experience 
in aging for the teacher. Heller and 
Vonnegut are old-fashioned and irrele- 
vant to my students now. 


New Awareness of Own Country 


To study the American dimension is, 
in another sense, to receive a new 
awareness of one’s own country and of 
the country where one is. It is not only 
the background to emigration or to 
movement of culture, not only the 
yardstick facilitating comparison or the 
perspective of former observers of 
America from one’s backyard. It is also 
that the contemplation of America is still 
an effort to come to terms with oneself as 
a person, and with one’s country. It is 
looking at an adventure, at an enlarged 
photograph, at a distorted lens—and the 
adventure, photograph, and lens are all 
looking at oneself and one’s home 
however many changes and dimensions 
and distortions throw one off. 

The European Americanists can know 
their America better by seeing what 
precisely are the special perceptions their 
own individual heritages give them—and 
these are not perceptions that the 
Americans will duplicate or outclass in 
competition, unless the Europeans 
propose to settle for imitation of 
American trends in scholarship with 
European accents. 

And similarly their view of themselves, 
of which they have to continue to take 
stock, will receive a peculiar vividness by 
their American awareness. I had a sense 
at Salzburg that the Europe being ex- 
plained to me piecemeal was in starker 
relief because of this professional 
perspective of the explainers. 

The Europeans must remain up-to- 
date on advances in American 
scholarship, and must do so with respect, 
but not either with idolatry or blind 
acceptance. Their contribution has to be 
their own. Our watchword should be that 
of D. H. Lawrence, if without the spleen: 
“‘Let Hell loose, and get your own back, 
Europe!” It is in the study of America: 
that Europeans can often best find a 
sense of their own national and personal 
cultural identities, as well as those of 
America and Americans; and in engaging 
in such activities they will but be follow- 
ing in the footsteps of countless of their 
fellow-countrymen in former years. O 
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“Life, Liberty and the Pursuit of Hap- 
piness,”’ which is pictured in part in these 
four pages, is a Bicentennial display 
produced by USIA for showing world- 
wide, but it is also the visual core of 
an American studies learning kit. ° 

The display package was printed on 
poster paper to be mounted for showings 
or retained for use in classrooms and 
libraries. The display describes the ideas 
and aspirations of the men and women 
instrumental in the formation of the 
United States. About 1,700 copies were 
produced in five languages. 

Using some 400 pictures, including 
. historic paintings, prints, and documents, 
and quotations from the late 18th and 
early 19th century, the display offers a 
natural basis for teaching about the for- 
mative decades of the United States. 

The American studies learning kit in- 
cludes in addition to the display package, 
a teachers’ guide, course outline and an- 
notations, and a workbook on the dis- 
play’s visuals, bibliographies, and lists of 
additional printed and audio-visual 
educational materials available. 

Like the display itself, the kit has been 
prepared with an eye to the interests and 
limitations of colleges and schools 
overseas. It concentrates on important 
broad themes and ideas, on the assump- 
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tion that most students overseas are not 
schooled in the details of American 
history. Both display and learning kit are 
oriented toward the early political, 
economic, and cultural growth of this 
country as a common framework of in- 
terest for other countries. 

Broken into 12 units, the course can be 
used as supplements in a variety of 
courses offered by foreign institutions or 
as a complete course itself. 

The display package can be mounted 
on sliding or swinging panels, kept in a 
large portfolio or rolled up, and used by 
section. The need for versatility and an 
avowed concern for the international 
perspective on the United States were 
two goals that made the transformation 
of the display into a learning tool so 
challenging and rewarding. 


Exchange thanks Michael Schneider (text) 
and Ethel Freid (design) of USIA for 
contributing this special 4-page feature. 
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tools of the trade 


Among the many books and pam- 
phlets that have been published in 
connection with the Bicentennial, the 
following may be of particular interest 
to our readers: 


Meet the USA, Sth ed. rev., Henry Steele 
Commager. A historical analysis and 
contemporary appraisal of the American 
character and way of life, containing 
practical information for students and 
other educational visitors. 242 pp. $3.50. 
Write to the Institute of International 
Education, 809 United Nations Plaza, 
New York, N.Y. 10017. 


Discover USA: The Bicentennial Travel 
Guide, a comprehensive guidebook for 
those traveling in the United States 
during the Bicentennial. Written by 
Claire Craig Oglesby. $5.95. Acropolis 
Books, Washington, D.C. 20009. 


Where to Stay USA, has been up- 
dated and expanded to 336 pages. 

The 1976-77 edition has a State-by- 
State listing of inexpensive places 

to stay and other travel information. 
Copies available for $2.95 in book- 
stores and from the Council on 
International Educational Exchange, 
777 U.N. Plaza, New York, N.Y. 10017 


Questions and Answers About the 
Bicentennial, a booklet that describes 
the unifying themes of the American 
heritage; Documents of Democracy, re- 
prints of the Constitution, the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and the Bill of 
Rights; and Low Cost Accommodations, 
a handbook on “how you can establish 
your own low-cost accommodations” for 
Bicentennial visitors. Free except for 
postage costs. Write to the American 
Revolution Bicentennial Administra- 
tion, 2401 E. Street, NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20276. 


Professor Joseph S. Nye, Jr., of Harvard 
University, reflects on the theme of 
“Independence and Interdependence” in 
the Spring 1976 issue of Foreign Policy. 
Single copies of the periodical cost $3 
and are available at newsstands as well 
as from the Foreign Policy office at 11 
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Dupont Circle, NW., Washington, D.C. 


20036. 


The Center for Research and Education 
announces a new quarterly publication, 
The Bridge. It is intended for those who 
“teach about, live, work, or do business 
with countries outside the United States 
or who interact with those of other 
cultures on American soil” and includes 
feature articles and regular departments 
on resources in the cross-cultural field— 
books, training opportunities and sum- 
maries of research data. Subscriptions 
cost $10 a year ($3 additional for foreign 
subscriptions). Write to CRE, 2010 E. 
17th Avenue, Denver, Colo. 80206. 


Intercultural Transactions for the 
Future, Krishna Kumar. A report on a 
conference held at the East-West Center 
Culture Learning Institute during June 
23-27, 1975. The conference was held to 
extend the inquiry begun in 1970 with a 
conference on “Cultural Relations for 
the Future,” which was sponsored by 
the Hazen Foundation. The results of 
the earlier inquiry wee published in a 
booklet entitled ““Reconstituting the 
Human Community,” edited by Paul 
Braisted, Soedjatmoko, and Kenneth 
Thompson. For the report on this 
latest conference, write to the East-West 
Center, 1777 East-West Road, Honolulu, 
Ha. 96822. 


The American Friends of the Middle © 
East (AFME) recently introduced a new 
series of Occasional Papers. The first 
two, Middle Eastern Students and 
American Management Education, by 
David W. Mize, and Cultural Clues to 
the Middle Eastern Student, by Orin D. 
Parker, are now available for $2 each. 
Write to AFME, 1717 Massachusetts 
Avenue, NW., Washington, D.C. 20036. 


Learning With Foreign Students, by 
Josef A. Mestenhauser. A handbook for 
students on “how to enrich their learning 
in international studies, in international 
education, and other social and be- 
havioral sciences through foreign 
students.”’ Cost is $4.25 per copy for 
1-10 copies, $4 per copy for 11—20 
copies, and $3.50 per copy for 21 or 
more copies (postage and handling in- 
cluded). Prepaid orders only. Write to 
Dr. J.A. Mestenhauser, International 
Student Office, University of Minnesota, 
717 East River Road, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 55455. 


A Recruitment Kit has recently been 
developed for postsecondary institutions 
seeking greater numbers of foreign stu- 
dents. Includes publications on foreign 
student admissions and counseling. 
Single copies available for minimal post- 
age and handling fee. Write to the 
National Association for Foreign 
Student Affairs (NAFSA), 1860—19th 
Street, NW., Washington, D.C. 20009. 


Also now available from NAFSA 
is the Advisor’s Manual of Federal 
Regulations Affecting Foreign Stu- 
dents and Scholars, loose-leaf format. 
Postage and handling fee charged. 


American Studies Abroad is a new 
book, which contains a collection 

of essays taken from American 
Studies: An International Newsletter. 
Cost is $11.95 (hardback), $5.95 
(paperback). Write to Greenwood 
Press, 51 Riverside Avenue, 
Westport, Conn. 06880. 


Continued on page 48. 
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On Declaring Interdependence 


John F. Reichard 


A not-so-new idea receives new impetus through the efforts of the World 
Affairs Council of Philadelphia. 


S tanding before Independence Hall 
on July 4, 1962, President John F. 
Kennedy proclaimed, “...I will say, 
here and now, on this Day of 
Independence, that the United States will 
be ready for a Declaration of 
Interdependence.” 

Kennedy’s call was not the first to ring 
out at Independence Hall—such a 
declaration had already been proclaimed 
there on the 250th anniversary of Ben- 
jamin Franklin’s birth. Kennedy was not 
even the first President to have had some 
association with the idea. Herbert 
Hoover had actually signed a Declara- 
tion, albeit some years after he left the 
Presidency, and Dwight D. Eisenhower 
had inspired many of the in- 
terdependence declarers in the 1950's. 

But coming as it did at the beginning 
of the period of preparation for the 
Bicentennial, the echo of the Kennedy 
call lingered along the corridors of that 
long planning process. And it was 
remembered by leaders of the World Af- 
fairs Council of Philadelphia when a 
decade later they determined to construct 
a Bicentennial era program to include a 
document and program entitled “A 
Declaration of INTERdependence.” 
(See box on pages 30 and 31.) 


Mindful that the Declaration, 
authored for their cause by the eminent 
historian Henry Steele Commager, was 
not the first and was not even currently 
the only one developed for Bicentennial 
purposes, the World Affairs Council has 
emphasized that its document is “A 
Declaration.” Yet, during the first 6 
months after it was first publicly read by 
Marian Anderson in Independence 
National Historical Park (October 24, 
1975), the Commager Declaration un- 
doubtedly received more public attention 
than any of previous 
pronouncements. “A Declaration of 
INTERdependence”’ has been published 
in many newspapers and journals, dis- 
tributed to 2 million teachers, endorsed 
as a basis for study and discussion by 128 
members of Congress, debated by hun- 
dreds of professional leaders from nearly 
a score of nongovernmental organiza- 
tions in a current series of 
INTERdependence Assemblies, and ex- 
coriated by the John Birch Society and 
other extreme, nationalist groups as 
treasonous. Americans corresponding 
with the World Affairs Council have re- 
quested more than 30,000 copies. . 

The Philadelphia interdependents 
realized that the growing attention being 


John F. Reichard is Executive Director of the Bicentennial Era program of the World 
Affairs Council of Philadelphia, “‘A Declaration of INTERdependence.” In previous 
years he was President of the Philadelphia Council for International Visitors, Chair- 
man of COSERV, and Executive Director of the International Student Center in 


Cambridge. 


In 1973 Assistant Secretary of State for Educational and Cultural Affairs John 
Richardson, Jr., presented him with a Department of State “Tribute of Appreciation” 
plaque for long and dedicated service to international exchange programs. 
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given the Declaration results from the 
Bicentennial focus on the great document 
of 1776 and on their city as the locus of 
that proclamation and of course the elo- 
quence of Professor Commager. The 
coincidence that “interdependence” has 
become a catch term of mid-70’s foreign 
policy analysis just as the Nation 
celebrates its 200th birthday has made a 
“declaration of interdependence” almost 
irresistible to those who have determined 
in Commager’s words “to set forth the 
principles which should animate and in- 
spire us if our civilization is to survive.” 
To be sure, there is in the intriguing play 
on the words ‘independence’ and 
“interdependence” a danger that an in- 
terdependence declaration will appear to 
be a parody or pretension. However, the 
World Affairs Council leaders hope to 
make Americans more aware of the 
deepening state of interdependence and 
to stimulate appropriate citizen response. 
Therefore, the sense of historic parallel 
was too appealing to reject, whatever the 
imperfections. 


Previous Declarations 


A look at how and why other 
Americans have created interdependence 
declarations provides an interesting 
perspective on the American sense of in- 
ternational involvement and a number of 
lessons for the World Affairs Council in 
utilizing its new declaration as a program 
instrument. 

Although the majority of the past in- 
terdependence declarations seem to have 
grown out of the anguish of two great 
world wars, at least one dates back to 
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W hen in the course of history the threat of 
extinction confronts mankind, it is necessary for the 
people of the United States to declare their in- 
terdependence with the people of all nations and to 
embrace those principles and build those institutions 
which will enable mankind to survive and civilization 
to flourish. 

Two centuries ago our forefathers brought forth a 
new nation; now we must join with others to bring 
forth a new world order. On this historic occasion it is 
proper that the American people should reaffirm 
those principles on which the United States of 
America was founded, acknowledge the new crises 
which confront them, accept the new obligations 
which history imposes upon them, and set forth the 
causes which impel them to affirm before all peoples 
their commitment to a Declaration of 
Interdependence. 

We hold these truths to be self-evident: that all men 
are created equal; that the inequalities and injustices 
which afflict so much of the human race are the 
product of history and society, not of God or nature; 
that people everywhere are entitled to the blessings of 
life and liberty, peace and security and the realization 
of their full potential; that they have an inescapable 
moral obligation to preserve those rights for posterity; 
and that to achieve these ends all the peoples and 
nations of the globe should acknowledge their in- 
terdependence and join together to dedicate their 
minds and their hearts to the solution of those 
problems which threaten their survival. 

To establish a new world order of compassion, 
peace, justice and security, it is essential that mankind 
free itself from the limitations of national prejudice, 
and acknowledge that the forces that unite it are in- 
comparably deeper than those that divide it—that all 
people are part of one global community, dependent 
on one body of resources, bound together by the ties of 
a common humanity and associated in a common 
adventure on the planet Earth. 


A Declaration of 


Let us then join together to vindicate and realize 
this great truth that mankind is one, and as one will 
nobly save or irreparably lose the heritage of 
thousands of years of civilization. And let us set forth 
the principles which should animate and inspire us if 
our civilization is to survive. 


W E AFFIRM that the resources of the globe are 
finite, not infinite, that they are the heritage of no one 
nation or generation, but of all peoples, nations and of 
posterity, and that our deepest obligation is to 
transmit to that posterity a planet richer in material 
bounty, in beauty and in delight than we found it. 
Narrow notions of national sovereignty must not be 
permitted to curtail that obligation. 


WE AFFIRM that the exploitation of the poor by 
the rich, and the weak by the strong violates our com- 
mon humanity and denies to large segments of society 
the blessings of life, liberty and happiness. We 
recognize a moral obligation to strive for a more pru- 
dent and more equitable sharing of the resources of 
the earth in order to ameliorate poverty, hunger and 
disease. 


WE AFFIRM that the resources of nature are suf- 
ficient to nourish and sustain all the present in- 
habitants of the globe and there is an obligation on 
every society to distribute those resources equitably, 
along with a corollary obligation upon every society to 
assure that its population does not place upon Nature 
a burden heavier than it can bear. 


WE AFFIRM our responsibility to help create con- 
ditions which will make for peace and security and to 
build more effective machinery for keeping peace 
among the nations. Because the insensate accumula- 
tion of nuclear, chemical and biological weapons 
threatens the survival of Mankind we call for the im- 
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INTERdependence 


mediate reduction and eventual elimination of these 
weapons under international supervision. We deplore 
the reliance on force to settle disputes between nation 
states and between rival groups within such states. 


WE AFFIRM that the oceans are the common 
property of mankind whose dependence on their in- 
comparable resources of nourishment and strength 
will, in the next century, become crucial for human 
survival, and that their exploitation should be so 
regulated as to serve the interests of the entire globe, 
and of future generations. 


WE AFFIRM that pollution flows with the waters 
and flies with the winds, that it recognizes no bound- 
ary lines and penetrates all defenses, that it works 
irreparable damage alike to Nature and to 
Mankind—threatening with extinction the life of the 
seas, the flora and fauna of the earth, the health of the 
people in cities and the countryside alike—and that it 
can be adequately controlled only through inter- 
national cooperation. 


WE AFFIRM that the exploration and utilization 
of outer space is a matter equally important to all the 
nations of the globe and that no nation can be per- 
mitted to exploit or develop the potentialities of the 
planetary system exclusively for its own benefit. 


WE AFFIRM that the economy of all nations is a 
seamless web, and that no one nation can any longer 
effectively maintain its processes of production and 
monetary systems without recognizing the necessity 
for collaborative regulation by international 
authorities. 


WE AFFIRM that in a civilized society, the in- 
stitutions of science and the arts are never at war and 
call upon all nations to exempt these institutions from 
the claims of chauvinistic nationalism and to foster 
that great community of learning and creativity whose 
benign function it is to advance civilization and the 
health and happiness of mankind. 


W E AFFIRM that a world without law is a world 
without order, and we call upon all nations to 
strengthen and to sustain the United Nations and its 
specialized agencies, and other institutions of world 
order, and to broaden the jurisdiction of the World 
Court, that these may preside over a reign of law that 
will not only end wars but end as well that mindless 
violence which terrorizes our society even in times of 
peace. 

We can no longer afford to make little plans, allow 
ourselves to be the captives of events and forces over 
which we have no control, consult our fears rather 
than our hopes. We call upon the American people, on 
the threshold of the third century of their national ex- 
istence, to display once again. that boldness, enter- 
prise, magnanimity and vision which enabled the 
founders of our Republic to bring forth a new nation 
and inaugurate a new era in human history. The fate 
of humanity hangs in the balance. Throughout the 
globe, hearts and hopes wait upon us. We summon all 
Mankind to unite to meet the great challenge. 


—Henry Steele Commager 


~ 


World Affairs Council of Philadelphia, 1975 
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July 4, 1895. Professor Philip S. Foner of 
Lincoln University has included this 
“Declaration of Interdependence” in his 
soon-to-be-published index, “Alternative 
Declarations of Independence.”’ The 
1895 version was produced by the 
Socialist-Labor Party and is an im- 
passioned, anticapitalist cry for the rights 
of workers. It very possibly gave in- 
terdependence the ideological connota- 
tion that has led some American 
patriotic organizations to label all sub- 
sequent interdependence statements as 
Marxist. 

It was the American Peace Award of 
1924, a national contest conceived and 
funded by the Philadelphia publisher and 
philanthropist Edward W. Bok to 
stimulate American initiatives to es- 
tablish a lasting world order, which 
prompted M. Carey Thomas, then 
president-emeritus of Bryn Mawr 
College to issue her declaration, “To 
Outlaw War: A Declaration of 
Interdependence by the United States.”’ 
(A half century later another Bryn Mawr 
president, Harris L. Wofford, served as 
chairman of the Advisory Committee to 
Henry Steele Commager. The first drafts 
of the World Affairs Council declaration 
were written on the Bryn Mawr campus.) 
Thomas’ declaration was a lengthy docu- 
ment in support of the League of 
Nations, dealing systematically with the 
settlement of international disputes and 
calling in very detailed fashion for the es- 
tablishment of “A Court of Vigilance 
and Inquiry.’ Toward the end of this ex- 
traordinary statement, Thomas wrote: 


The chief merit of the plan is that it enables 
the United States, acting, if need be; 
singlehanded, to block the will to war and 
by its own voluntary submission to inter- 
national law to lead the way in helping the 
world become internationally minded. 
Toward the end of World War II, a 
California group under the inspiration of 
Will Durant issued a brief and inspiring 
“Declaration of Interdependence”’ 
proclaiming brotherhood and attacking 
intolerance. At a 1945 “interdependence 
for America..s”’ rally sponsored by the 
Durant group at the Hollywood 
Bowl—on July 4, of course—Associate 
Justice Frank Murphy called on 
Americans “‘to reject the destructive doc- 
trines of hate.” 
The 1950's produced the first apparent 
international interdependence move- 


ment. Led by a remarkable Philadelphia 
activist, Otto Tod Mallery, at one time 
chief economist for the U.S. Department 
of Commerce, a ‘Declaration of 
Interdependence” was created over a 5- 
year period with the assistance of ad- 
visers in 50 countries. The original 
signers included 1,371 leaders in all fields 
throughout the globe. The document was 
proclaimed at Independence Hall on 
January 17, 1956, the 250th anniversary 
of Benjamin Franklin’s birth, and broad- 
cast to the world through the “*Voice of 
America.” It was available in seven 
languages—all European, except 
Japanese. 

An Interdependence Council was es- 
tablished to promote worldwide 
fellowship. The document is strongly im- 
bued with spiritual and ethical concerns, 
its primary goals being to end conflicts 
and to achieve “universal justice.” Its 
special emphasis is perhaps best summed 
up in the statement: 


To develop scientific knowledge does not in 
itself assure mutual understanding. To con- 
trol materials is less important than to 
cultivate spiritual insight which enables man 
to understand himself and to better his 
relations with his neighbor, near and far. 
While Carey Thomas had sought of- 
ficial action by the Federal Government, 
the Mallery declaration was avowedly 
nongovernmental. The movement died a 
few years after it began when Mallery 
was killed in an automobile accident. 

The failure of earlier declarations to 
capture public imagination on a sus- 
tained or broad basis may reflect the 
authors’ failure to mix realism with their 
splendid idealism. New _ international 
moral orders and new international 
peacekeeping systems are insufficient if 
the causes of war and social injustice are 
not acknowledged, analyzed, and effec- 
tively addressed. Indeed, no declaration 
is in itself sufficient, and for that reason 
the World Affairs Council determined 
that its document would be matched with 
an appropriate program of action. 

By the time of John Kennedy’s call in 
1962, interdependence had begun to 
mean the possibility of a more specific in- 
ternational institutional framework. 
Kennedy at Philadelphia: “We will be 
prepared to discuss with a United Europe 
the ways and means of forming a con- 
crete Atlantic Partnership,” and he 
noted: 


As apt and applicable as the historic 
Declaration is today, we would do well to 
honor the other historic document drafted 
in this hall—the Constitution of the United 
States. For it stressed not independence, but 
interdependence. 


Recent Statements 


In the years immediately preceding the 
Bicentennial, a number of American 
Organizations concerned with inter- 
national relations created declarations of 
interdependence—the Philadelphia 
Council knows of at least six. And there 
has followed a veritable flood of new 
declarations in the Bicentennial period 
itself which President Gerald Ford 
helped to inaugurate with a commence- 
ment address at the University of Penn- 
sylvania (May 18, 1975) stating: 


The United States of America that evolved 
from the necessary disputation and heated 
debates held in Philadelphia has now before 
it a chance to write a new declaration of in- 
terdependence among ourselves and with all 
peoples. 

The Bicentennial declarations of 1976 
come from across the land: the Shelby, 
Ohio Rotary and the Creative Initiative 
Foundation in Palo Alto, to name only 
two. Another is written by Roger 
Wilbur’s 5th and 6th grade students of 
Fort River Elementary School in 
Amherst, Massachusetts, who—not to be 
outdone by that other declaration author 
of Amherst, Commager himself—begin 
their tell-it-like-it-is composition with: 


We are writing this document to renew the 
Declaration of Independence because in the 
1700’s they didn’t say everything that goes 
for today. 

What distinguishes the Henry Steele 
Commager/Philadelphia World Affairs 
Council declaration from its historic 
predecessors is not merely its eloquence, 
but also the breadth of its global percep- 
tions and the historic perspective in 
drawing parallels between the challenges 
of two threatening periods in the 
American experience. Commager, as did 
most of his predecessor declaration 
writers, recognizes that “mankind is 
one” and deplores the “reliance on 
force” in settling international disputes. 

But Commager gives major attention 
to the physical globe in his articulation of 
the great challenges—to the limits of 
natural resources, the inequitable dis- 
tribution of those resources, the threat of 
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Henry Steel Commager displays the Declaration for Assistant Secretary John Richardson, Jr. 
and Program Chairman Frederick Heldring (standing). 


hunger and population, the promise of 
the oceans and outer space, to intercon- 
tinental pollution, the interrelationships 
of economic activities, and the need for 
stronger international authorities in the 
establishment of a new world order. The 
essential genius of the founders of the 
Republic, Commager believes, was their 
“boldness, enterprise, magnanimity and 
vision,” and it is these qualities which he 
feels can set the Nation again on a 
creative new course. 

One of the Commager affirmations 
holds particular significance for those 
concerned with international educational 
and cultural exchange: 


We affirm that in a civilized society, the in- 
stitutions of science and the arts are never at 
war and call upon nations to exempt these 
institutions from the claims of chauvinistic 
nationalism and to foster that great com- 
munity of learning and creativity whose 
benign function it is to advance civilization 
and the health and happiness of mankind. 


It was Edward Jenner of smallpox fame, 
Professor Commager pointed out at 
Monticello recently, who had stressed 
that the sciences are never at war. 
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Council Activities 


To what uses are Americans putting 
this new Declaration? How is it helping 
to make clearer the global landscape for 
those citizens who must through their 
various democratic institutions and 
processes seek to “‘cope with in- 
terdependence?””! 

The World Affairs Council Bicenten- 
nial era program has entered three prin- 
cipal areas of activity: 


1. The classroom. The Philadelphia 
Council is expanding its regular services 
to the region’s public, archdiocesan, and 
independent school systems by producing 
special student and teacher materials on 
interdependence. This is an intensive ef- 
fort to convey global perspectives to 
those who must lead and those who must 
furnish citizen support in this Nation’s 
‘global bargaining’ in the decades 
ahead. 


' See “Coping With Interdependence,” (National 
Commission on Coping With Interdependence), 
International Educational and Cultural Exchange, 
Spring 1976, p. 3. 


Through the Declaration, ‘students in 
other parts of the Nation are sharing in 
the Philadelphia undertaking. The 
Declaration was published in the March- 
April issue of the National Education 
Association’s journal, Today's Educa- 
tion; distributed throughout the year in 
thousands of student kits by the U.S. 
Committee for UNICEF; featured in a 
Bicentennial pageant in the archdiocesan 
schools in St. Augustine, Florida; given 
to workshop participants of the Iowa 
State Educational Association Teaching 
Cadre; used as the basis for a statewide 
New York high school conference; 
studied by parent-teacher groups in New 
England; and introduced into world 
politics courses in at least four univer- 
sities. 

2. The professional conference. The 
council has organized a distinguished 
series of Bicentennial INTERdependence 
Assemblies in association with promi- 
nent national organizations in order to 
develop an American response to new 
global imperatives. These assemblies are 
focusing on the Declaration in such 
domains of international importance as 
peacemaking, health, population, nutri- 
tion, education, urban planning, energy, 
environmental protection, finance and 
trade, space exploration, the uses of 
Ocean resources, nuclear disarmament, 
intercultural exchange, and world law 
and human rights. 

The recommendations of the 
assemblies are being synthesized in a 
midsummer consultation of 35 American 
experts under the chairmanship of 
Harlan Cleveland, Director of the Aspen 
Institute’s Program in International Af- 
fairs and the vice chairmanship of Dr. 
Bowen C. Dees, President of the 
Franklin Institute. The INTER- 
dependence Report, which will emerge 
from this synthesis, will be presented to 
Secretary General Waldheim and the ex- 
ecutive heads of the United Nations 
specialized agencies at a unique convoca- 
tion in Philadelphia on October 21, 1976. 

Through the support of the Bureau of 
Educational and Cultural Affairs, 
leaders of nearly 50 world affairs coun- 
cils in the United States will gather in 
Philadelphia in September to make plans 
for the distribution of the 
INTERdepenience Report to 50,000 
Americans active in world affairs com- 
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munity dialogue and to determine how 
the dialogue can be further expanded 
across the land. The entire international 
exchange experience will be looked at 
afresh by these community represen- 


tatives to determine how foreign 
students, short-term visitors, cultural 
representatives, and others from abroad 
can become partners in the accelerating 
search for solutions to global problems. 


A ceremonial endorsement of the “Declaration of INTERdependence” by Congressional 
representatives in Philadelphia on January 30, 1976. Frederick Heldring, General Chairman of the 
program, looks on as Bob Edgar (D-Pa) signs the Declaration (above); Heldring addresses 
representatives at the historic House of Representatives Chamber in Congress Hall, Independence 


National Historical Park (below). 


3. The forum of citizen dialogue. The 
council is seeking to share with 
Americans Philadelphia’s increasing 
commitment to interdependence through 
public affairs programs. As evident as 
the fact of our interdependence may be to 
professionals, scholars, and government 
experts, there is still too little public 
recognition of its implications beyond the 
unavoidable recognition of rising gas- 
oline prices. Accordingly, the 
Philadelphia INTERdependence leaders 
have been encouraged to receive 
thousands of communications concern- 
ing the Declaration and requests for its 
use by such varied sources as a Bicenten- 
nial committee in South Carolina, a 
management training institute of a major 
oil company in Pennsylvania, a com- 
munity forum in Vermont, a United 
Church of Christ in Oregon, a chapter of 
the American Association of University 
Women in Montana, the Junior Order of 
United American Mechanics in New 
Jersey, and the U.S. Catholic 
Conference. 

_The chairman of this latest of the 
Philadelphia declarations, Frederick 
Heldring, a Dutchman who came to the 
University of Pennsylvania in the 1950's 
as a foreign student and remained to be- 
come President of the Philadelphia 
National Bank, said at the outset of the 
project that the World Affairs Council 
should not expect to be universally 
applauded for its efforts. ‘‘Inter- 
dependence is not motherhood,” he in- 
sisted. And, in truth, hundreds of 
Americans have written to the coun- 
cil—and to those members of Congress 
who endorsed the Declaration as a basis 
for study and discussion—to condemn 
the entire enterprise as an effort to erode 
the sovereignty of the American people. 

The fear of the Liberty Lobby and 
allied groups is that international in- 
terdependence will mean that American 
free enterprise will be submerged in some 
form of global collectivism, that 
American wealth will be given away to 
undeserving nations ruled by tyrants, 
that world police will ultimately be 
stationed in the United States, and in fact 
that the U.S. Constitution will lose its 
power and force. These are classically ex- 
treme views, which would be easy to ig- 
nore on the grounds of ignorance or mis- 
guided nationalism. However, there are 
legitimate concerns that the move toward 
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new “international orders’’—especially 
economic—will necessitate sacrifices as 
we seek to reconcile our traditional 
market and moral imperatives, that the 
rapid American disarmament could en- 
courage new wars, and that any global 
laws will put America at some disad- 
vantage. 

These concerns suggest precisely why 
the business of coping with in- 
terdependence will be a tough, challeng- 
ing task and a very creative one if 
successful. The alternatives for 
Americans are to forego the opportunity 
to achieve some predictability in the in- 
ternational system ‘(thus freeing us from 
worldwide inflation, among other ills), to 
risk greatly the possibility of a nuclear 
military catastrophe (a danger we may be 
forgetting), to accept the starvation of 
millions, to live on a planet increasingly 
fouled by pollution, and to relinquish the 
continuing opportunity to bring 
American values and leadership on to the 
world stage. 

Fortunately, the majority of 
Americans have more vision as they 
enter the third century. Secretary of 
State Kissinger has presented what 
amounts to an entire curriculum on in- 
terdependence in a series of addresses 
across the country to world affairs coun- 
cils.? He has said “‘I believe that with all 
the dislocations we are now experiencing 
there also exists an extraordinary oppor- 
tunity to achieve for the first time in 
history a truly global society, carried by 
the principle of interdependence.” 

Calling for a Declaration of 
Interdependence in Foreign Affairs in 
1972, President Kingman Brewster, Jr., 
of Yale forecast: “Maybe by 1987 we 
could then celebrate the two-hundredth 
year of the Constitution of the United 
States with at least the beginning of 
global arrangements and institutions to 
safeguard the common defense and the 
general welfare of humanity 
everywhere.””’ o 


> Copies of Secretary Kissinger’s speeches are 
available from the Bureau of Public Affairs, Media 
Services, Department of State, Washington, D.C. 
20520. 


‘ Foreign Affairs, Apr. 1972, p. 415. 
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A number of foreign governments 
have joined in the Bicentennial celebra- 
tion by offering scholarships and grants 
to American students interested in 
studying abroad. Complete informa- 
tion was not available at press time, 
sO any persons wishing to apply for 
these grants should contact the 
appropriate embassies. 


e Iran, a scholarship program to 
assist Americans interested in studying 
at the American-Iranian Institute. Em- 
bassy of Iran, 3005 Massachusetts 
Avenue, NW., Washington, D.C. 20008. 


e The Netherlands, a program for 
academic exchanges of American and 
Dutch students. Embassy of the Nether- 
lands, 4200 Linnean Avenue, NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20008. 


e Switzerland, 3 grants for graduate 
and postgraduate studies in Switzer- 
land. Embassy of Switzerland, 2900 
Cathedral Avenue, NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20008. 


e Great Britain, a program of fellow- 
ships for students and young profes- 
sionals in the creative and performing 
arts. For information on these fellow- 
ships in the United States, contact the 
National Endowment for the Arts, 2401 
E Street, NW., Washington, D.C. 20506. 


e Denmark’s leading shipowner, 
Maersk McKinney Moller, has an- 
nounced a donation of 1.3 million 
Danish kroner (approximately $200,000) 
to the George C. Marshall Memorial 
Fund of Denmark to continue the work 
of the Marshall Fund for another 5 
years. American students interested in 
studying or doing research in Denmark 
can obtain further information by writing 
the Embassy of Denmark, 3200 White- 
haven Street, NW., Washington, 

D.C. 20008. 


The Council for International 
Exchange of Scholars (CIES) has 
announced the availability of more than 


500 awards for university lecturing and 
postdoctoral research for the academic 
year 1977—78, under the Senior 
Fulbright-Hays Program, which it ad- 
ministers for the Department of State. 

CIES also administers a program for 
foreign senior scholars who receive 
Fulbright-Hays grants in their home 
countries. Colleges or universities 
interester. :.. fiaving such a scholar on 
campus djuring 1976—77 should write 
CIES. 

CIES also announced that applications 
for the 1976—77 program are under 
review, but interested persons may still 
apply for some awards. Information 
requests for either year should come 
from American citizens holding doc- 
torates or college teaching experience. 
They should indicate field of special- 
ization, preferred countries or areas, 
and probable dates of availability. 

For further information, contact The 
Council for International Exchange of 
Scholars, 11 Dupont Circle, Washington, 
D.C. 20036, or call (202) 833-4950. 


The National Science Foundation 
(NSF) is planning to award international 
travel grants to about 90 junior faculty 
and advanced graduate and postdoctoral 
students to attend some 40 NATO Ad- 
vanced Study Institutes. The Institutes 
normally last for 2—3 weeks, are con- 
ducted in an atmosphere to promote 
international scientific fellowship and 
cooperation, and provide highly ad- 
vanced instruction on specific topics 
in the physical, life, and social sciences 
and in engineering and mathematics. 

NSF travel grants are made only upon 
nomination by a NATO Institute 
Director, and interest in the grants 
should be expressed to the appropriate 
Director, not to NSF. However, general 
information and a list of NATO Insti- 
tutes are available from: NATO Travel 
Grants, Fellowships and Traineeships, 
Division of Science Manpower Improve- 
ment, National Science Foundation, 
Washington, D.C. 20550. 
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America at 200: 
View From Abroad 


J.W. Schulte Nordholt 


How can we combine our dream and our reality? 


A Imost everyone, and surely those who have lived 
abroad, know how difficult it is really to understand 
another society. I trust you will therefore recognize 
that, as a Dutchman talking to Americans about the 
meaning of 200 years of the American Republic, my 
position is that of a stranger in Jerusalem. 

This makes for ignorance, but also for innocence, ob- 
jectivity. Or does it? It is a remarkable fact that 
Europeans who watch and study the American scene are 
seldom really unbiased. In one way or another they feel 
that what happened in America is something in which 
they are involved. And perhaps I, too, after having had a 
scholarly affair with your country for almost 25 years, 
am no better than the rest. 

Two centuries ago, the first representative of the 
United States in Holland, a Dutchman of French-Swiss 


Jan Willem Schulte Nordholt occupies the chair of 
American History at the University of Leiden, the 
Netherlands. A paper that he gave at the fourth sym- 
posium on the American Revolution at the Library of 
Congress in May 1975, entitled “‘The Impact of the 
American Revolution on the Dutch Republic,” is now 
printed in The Impact of the American Revolution 
Abroad (Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 1976). 

This article is based on an address that was given to the 
American community of The Hague on the occasion of 
the celebration of Thanksgiving, November 1975, in the 
Pieterskerk at Delfshaven. Delfshaven was chosen 
because it is the town from which the Pilgrims left in 
1620, when they set out for America. 
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origin called Charles W.F. Dumas, was so enthusiastic 
for the American cause that he wrote to his friend John 
Adams, with a paraphrase of a famous Latin proverb: 
Americanus sum ne quicquid Americani a me alienum 
puto—I am an American and nothing American is 
strange to me.' The original was: I am human and 
nothing human is strange to me. For Dumas, evidently 
human and American could be equated. 

The roots of this feeling of what we might call inter- 
national relevancy are to be found in the American 
Revolution itself. The real new aspect of that revolution, 
as compared with earlier revolutions in the Netherlands 
or in England, was that the Americans felt their rebellion 
was begun not for their own sake but for mankind. If we, 
as we probably will in the coming year, dedicate 
ourselves to a new reading of the Declaration of 
Independence, we will again notice the striking fact that 
there is not a word of national identity, let alone national 
pride, in that great document. The Americans derive 
their rights not from any special characteristics, not from 
anything typically American, but from the laws of 
nature: from the self-evident truths that all men are 
created equal. What they want emphatically to say, first 
of all, is that they are a new nation because they stand for 
all nations. As Jefferson himself said: ‘“‘Nor are we acting 
for ourselves alone but for the whole human race.”? 


‘Letter to Benjamin Franklin, May 17, 1775, The Papers of Charles 
W. F. Dumas, 1775—1793, Manuscript Division, Library of Congress. 

‘Quoted in Merrill D. Peterson, Thomas Jefferson and the New 
Nation, A Biography, New York, 1970, p. 677. 
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In later years the idea is picked up again and again. 
William Lloyd Garrison had it printed with the title of his 
famous antislavery paper, The Liberator: ““Our country 
is the world, our countrymen are all mankind.’ 
Abraham Lincoln commented on the Declaration of 
Independence with these words: 


This was their majestic interpretation of the economy of the 
Universe. This was their lofty, and wise, and noble un- 
derstanding of the justice of the Creator to his creatures. Yes, 
gentlemen,to ai// his creatures, to the whole great family of 
man. In their enlightened belief, nothing stamped with the 
Divine image and likeness was sent into the world to be 
trodden on, and degraded, and imbruted by its fellows. They 
grasped not only the whole race of men then living, but they 
reached forward and seized upon the farthest posterity 
(speech of August 17, 1858).‘ 


Woodrow Wilson proclaimed: “We are participants, 
whether we would or not, in the life of the world. The in- 
terests of all nations are our own also. We are partners 
with the rest” (Wilson’s address to the League to Enforce 
Peace, May 27, 1916).° 

If after 200 years we again try to answer Crevecoeur’s 
famous question: “What then is the American, this new 
man?,” American idealism gives us a clear response: to 
be American is to be a citizen of the world. It is an 
answer in Crevecoeur’s spirit, close to his own words: 
“‘Americans are the western pilgrims who are carrying 
along with them that great mass of arts, sciences, vigour 
and industry which began long since in the East; they will 
finish the great circle.”* The American, Crevecoeur 
believes, is the inheritor of all the treasures of the world, 
and so he completes, he fulfills, the destiny of the world 
by replacing all the generations of the past. To quote 
Jefferson again, “‘We can no longer say there is nothing 
new under the sun. For this whole chapter in the history 
of man is new” (letter to Dr. Joseph Priestley, March 21, 
1801).’ 

There is a sense of greatness in that view and one can- 
not read statements like these without being impressed by 
their carefree grandeur. But is it still possible to accept 
them? Can we still believe that it would be possible to 
fulfill history, which is to escape from it, to shake off the 


‘Louis Ruchames, ed., The Letters of William Lloyd Garrison, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1971, vol. Il, opp. p. 328. 

‘Roy P. Basler, ed., The Collected Works of Abraham Lincoln, 9 
vols., 1953-1955, vol. Il, p. 546. 

‘E. David Cronon, ed., The Political Thought of Wcodrow Wilson, 
Indianapolis, 1965, p. 419. 

“Michel St. John de Crevecoeur, Letters From an American Farmer, 
New York; Signet Classics, 1963, p. 64. 

“Adrienne Koch and William Peden, The Life and Selected Writings 
of Thomas Jefferson, New York, 1944, p. 562. 
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past, as a snake his skin, and begin anew, completely 
anew? If it were, how enviable such a position would be. 
During the first years of America’s independence, the 
great German writer Goethe gave expression to that en- 
vy: 

America you are better off 

than our old continent. 

You have no ruined castles, 

no granite columns around. 

Your soul is not troubled 

in living light of day 

by useless traditions, 

vain strife and array.° 
Such was the attractive vision of the new world. But was 
it true, could it be true? Did not the pilgrims of the 
Western world, as Crevecoeur called them, carry along 
not only their cultural heritage, but also their European 
peculiarities, their national idiosyncrasies, their short- 
comings, their ‘condition humaine’’? 

If we look deeper into American history, we discern all 
kinds of paradoxes. Here is a people who start a revolu- 
tion with the belief that they represent all men, yet they 
build their own society in as much isolation as possible. 
They want to begin a new chapter in the history of 
mankind, but when they need cultural forms in which to 
express themselves, they go back all the way to classical 
antiquity. (It is indeed the same Thomas Jefferson who is 
responsible for the introduction of the Roman temple in 
the American wilderness.) They come to great 
achievements, they offer hope and dignity to millions of 
persecuted human beings from all over the world; yet for 
a long time they deny that dignity to their own black 
citizens. They separate themselves from the corrupt 
world of Europe with its endless wars and troubles, but 
before their first century has run its course, they stumble 
blindly into a terrible civil war. In short, they encounter 
all the problems they tried to escape from: poverty, cor- 
ruption, violence, decay. As it turns out, the new world is 
not really so different from the old as the Founding 
Fathers had hoped and believed. 

What then is the American, this new man? Should we 
conclude that he is just a European transplanted into 
another continent? That there is nothing unique in his 
situation? My answer would be that there is a 
difference—not as deep and complete as some might 
have us believe, but nonetheless real. But when I try to 
express what the difference is, I hesitate. It is so easy to 
bring up all the cliches: America is action, mobility, the 
melting-pot, violence, a dream, and so on, and so on. 
Indeed I think it is really impossible to give a short 
definition of this Nation—or of any nation for that 
matter. 


‘Jay B. Hubbell, ed., American Life in Literature, 4 vols., New Y ork, 
1944, vol. I, p. 211. The translation has been slightly altered. 
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And yet there is undoubtedly something like a national 
identity. What is it then? If we cannot define it, we can at 
least discuss it. Or seek our comfort from the poets, for 
they, I deeply believe, can tell us more about ourselves 
than logicians ever can. Indeed, quite a lot of American 
poets have tried to explain what it means to them to be 
Americans. To quote just one example, the American 
Letter of Archibald MacLeish: 


This, this is our land, this is our people, 

This that is neither a land nor a race. We must reap 
The wind here in the grass for our soul’s harvest 
Here we must eat our salt or our bones starve. 

Here we must live or live only as shadows. 

This is our race, we that have none, that have had 
Neither the old walls nor the voices around us 

This is our land, this is our ancient ground 

The raw earth, the mixed bloods and the strangers, 
The different eyes, the wind, and the heart's change.’ 


What then is the American, this new man? There is in 
MacLeish’s poem a sense of uncertainty; it is a modern 
poem, it expresses a certain ambivalence. America is, 
perhaps more than the European countries, an am- 
bivalent nation, with higher hopes and greater dis- 
illusions. And the change has come in our century. Euro- 
pean travelers of 100 years ago were always impressed by 
the unbroken optimism of the Americans, their boasting 
and chauvinism. As a famous Dutch traveler, Abraham 
Kuyper (Prime Minister of the Netherlands 1901—05) 
remarked: “It is in every American’s blood to believe 
that the New World is outstripping the Old.””'"® Today we 
are more struck by the reverse: the deep and endless 
criticism by Americans of their own society. If you en- 
counter anti-Americanism in Europe or elsewhere, as you 


[bid., vol. 1V, pp. 634-636. 


are bound to, where do you think it borrows its 
arguments but from American books and American 
magazines? 

That is in itself, of course, the greatest asset of 
America: that it is an open society. And I think we should 
remember that if the criticism is often too extreme, too 
vehement, too bitter, it is so because it betrays the disillu- 
sion of the American dream. It always hurts to be a part 
of history. 


P erhaps I have up till now given you a too one-sided 
view of America’s early history. Certainly there blew a 
great wind of idealism through the American world of 
1776. But there are other aspects too. It was not all op- 
timism. Not all the Founding Fathers agreed so easily with 
Thomas Jefferson that a new chapter in the history of 
mankind had begun, and even he sometimes had his 
doubts. His friend and political opponent, John Adams, 
represented a more realistic, or should I say pessimistic, 
attitude about the American future. He too had started 
with much idealism, but by the time he went to 
Europe, to France and Holland, he began to change his 
mind. In the Low Countries, where he stayed for 2 years 
(1780-82), there was a lesson to be learned. 

Holland, or better the Netherlands, was then, as the 
United States is now, 200-years-old; and when John 
Adams arrived in 1780, the Dutch had just celebrated 
their bicentennial with all kinds of festivities, historical 
pageants, and solemn rhetoric. The air was full of words 
like liberty, happiness, equality. But behind that glitter- 
ing facade there was hidden a reality which was not so 
healthy or attractive. Indeed, the Dutch Republic was on 
the verge of collapse; the spirit that had once guided it 
and made it one of the great powers of Europe in trade, in 
science, in arts, seemed to have vanished completely; 
nothing was left but individual egotism and faction. John 
Adams, who had come to Holland with the usual admira- 
tion of a well-read American for the stubborn, liberty- 
loving, God-fearing Dutch, soon began to see through the 
outer appearances. He wrote home: “‘This country is in- 
deed in a melancholy situation: sunk in ease, devoted to 
the pursuits of gain . . . divided among themselves in in- 
terest and sentiment” (May 16, 1781).'' 

For John Adams the lesson was obvious. And he did 
not limit his conclusions to the Dutch Republic. From his 
experience he developed a rather pessimistic sense of 
history. Was it not the fate of all nations, all civilizations, 
with whatever high hopes they had started, to reach a 
zenith and then decline? Many years later, when his 


w« A. Kuyper, Varia ‘Americana, n.d. (1898), p. 16. 
'' Charles F. Adams, ed., The Works of John Adams, 10 vols., 
Boston 1850-1856, vol III, pp. 418-419. 
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friend of Dutch days, Francis Adrian van der Kemp, now 
an immigrant in upstate New York, wrote him about the 
tragic fate of Europe, he replied: 


Now you come to a subject that sets me all on fire. Here I 
have a great mind to let my imagination look into the 
boundless regions of possibility, probability, supposition, and 
conjecture. What do you think of the possibility that America 
was once civilized and free: all Democracies, then 
Aristocracies, then Monarchies, then Empires and at last so 
intolerably governed as to exterminate one another, leaving 
only a few Democrats, nearly like savages. How many years 
would it take to moulder away all their cities, obliterate all 
the Records and Institutions, and have only a few savage 
hunters? I believe a thousand years would do it. But we may 
allow two or three thousand if we will (January 8, 1806)." 
A fantasy about the past, or a prophecy about the 
future? And is 2,000 years not far too optimistic a predic- 
tion? We, after 200 years, were already wondering about 
our survival. An American with good knowledge of 
history did indeed, not too long ago, use the example of 
the Dutch Republic as a warning for America. I mean 
President Harry Truman. The story can be found in the 
recently published memoirs of Drew Pearson: 


Got up fairly early and went to the Truman Library at 


Independence, where Harry Truman seemed genuinely | 


delighted to see me. He played on both his pianos for me and 
gave me a personally conducted tour of the library, which 
was fascinating. He really knows his history. As I was about 
to leave, Truman made a little speech about the grave crisis 
faced by the United States and the question of whether we 
would go the way of the Roman Empire, the Greek Cities, 
and the Dutch Republic. I didn’t like to express my ig- 
norance, but I asked him what happened to the Dutch 

Republic. He replied, “They got too complacent, too fat and 

too prosperous. We are in grave danger of being the same 

way.” 

There is, I think, a straight line from John Adams to 
Harry Truman, representing another American tradi- 
tion, one of realism, of common sense. This con- 
sciousness of history, a feeling that the Americans have 
not escaped from the human pilgrimage, with all its folly, 
its hopes and fears. Idealism is not excluded, but it is put 
into another context, more balanced, more humble. Of 
course, the combination is difficult to achieve. It is found 
in its purest form only in your greatest leader, Abraham 
Lincoln, a man who, as one of your historians so aptly 
has said, “knew the sadness of things.”'* And who yet, 
more than anybody else, clung to the Declaration of 


2 Letter to F.A. van der Kemp., manuscript in American 
Philosophical Society, Philadelphia. 

3 Drew Pearson, Diaries 1949-1959, ed., Tyler Abell, London, 
1974, pp. 507-508. 

'* Charles A. Beard and Mary R. Beard, The Rise of American 
Civilization, 2 vols., New York, 1930, vol. II, p. 97. 
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Independence as a “standard maxim for free society, 
which should be familiar to all and revered by all, con- 
stantly looked to, constantly labored for, and even 
though never perfectly attained, constantly ap- 

Lincoln’s humility is founded in his deep awareness of 
the human condition. All his life, as he told a friend, he 
carried in his wallet a clipping from a newspaper con- 
taining a poem of which he did not even know the author, 
but which he liked so much that he learned it by heart. It 
was actually written by a Scottish Romantic poet, 
William Knox. When I quote the first stanza, you will I 
think agree that it must have appealed more to 19th cen- 
tury taste than to ours: 


Oh! why should the spirit of mortal be proud? 
Like a swift-flitting meteor, a fast-flying cloud 
The flash of the lightning, a break of the wave, 
He passes from life to his rest in the grave."* 


And so on, 14 stanzas of funeral poetry, which is for us a 
bit overdone. The reason I refer to it, is that it represents 
a sentiment which begins to be familiar again. There is a 
modern American poet, Louis Simpson, who has used 
the same sentiment, but without becoming sentimental, 
to give a sweeping survey of American history since the 
day that Columbus set out for the fabulous land of 
Cathay. Allow me to quote the last stanza of that poem: 

The treasures of Cathay were never found 

In this America, this wilderness 

Where the axe echoes with a lonely sound, 

The generations labor to possess 

And grave by grave we civilize the ground.” 


P erhaps you are by now wondering what I am up 
to. I started with the worldwide mission of America, its 
high hopes for all mankind, and now I seem to be stuck in 
some melancholy resignation. That is not my intention. 
What I am trying to say is that we, we Americans, we 
human beings, are living with an ambivalence that is very 
difficult to overcome. Our fathers have passed to us a 
great vision, but we cannot live up to it, can hardly live 
with it, and yet cannot do without it, without at the same 
time losing much of our humanity. How can we combine 
our dream and our reality? 

A friend of mine, who is, like me, a student of 
American society, made a wise remark when we were dis- 


's Basler, The Collected Works of Abraham Lincoln, vol Il, p. 


'* OH. Oldroyd, ed., The Poets’ Lincoln, Washington, D.C., 1915, 
PP. ix—x. 

 W.J. Martz, ed., The Distinctive Voice, Twentieth-Century 
American Poetry, Glenview, Ill., 1966, p. 247. 
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cussing these things. Would it not be good, he suggested, 
to put—at least for some bicentennial years—a 
moratorium on the use of such great words as the 
American Dream, the American Crisis, and more of such 
“bomfoggery’’? I think he is right. We should perhaps 
put a bit more mildly that great question of how we can 
reconcile our dream to our reality—as in that wonderful 
story of one of the finest, but alas rather forgotten, 
American writers, Stephen Vincent Benet. It is called 
Johnny Pye and the Fool-Killer. Johnny Pye, the central 
figure of the story, is a man who from his early days has a 
sense not of the tragedy but of the folly of human life. (Or 
are they the same?) How, he asks himself, can a man be a 
human being and yet not a fool? In his quest for an 
answer, he meets all kinds of people—merchants, 
ministers, politicians, and finally even the President 
himself. But even the President, though he looks “‘just 
like his pictures on the campaign buttons,” has no final 
answer. There is no final answer. 

Perhaps, for the time being, only the poet can give an 
answer. Or at least advice and admonition. Being a 
modern poet, he is suspicious of the traditional words 
which so easily can be turned into cliches. But neither can 
he accept total resignation. So he tells a simple story 
about the value of work, whether it is to be judged by 
what it will be worth in the marketplace or by the love 
with which it is done. I refer to a poem by Robert Frost. 
In it he expresses his belief that only by keeping in har- 
mony what we have to do and what we want to do, our 
love and our need, can we preserve our dignity—which is 
I feel another word for identity—as Americans, as 
human beings. Let me quote the last stanza of the poem, 
its message is clear: 


But yield who will to their separation 
My object in living is to unite 

My avocation and my vocation 

As my two eyes make one in sight. 
Only where love and need are one, 

And the work is play for mortal stakes, 
Is the deed ever really done 

For Heaven and the future’s sakes.'* 


Allow me one more remark—not to explain these 
lines, for I do not believe that poetry can be or should be 
explained. It is so easily explained away. But is not the 
poet saying exactly what should be said now, especially in 
those lines ‘“‘where love and need are one, and the work is 
play for mortal stakes’’? Looking back upon 200 years of 
the United States of America, should we not agree, that 
it not only hurts to be a part of history, but that it is also 
a blessing? oO 


'* Rooert Frost, “Two Tramps in Mud Time,” The Poems of 
Robert Frost, New York, 1946, pp. 312-314. 
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Assistant Secretary Richardson, Commission Chairman Marks, Mrs. 
Milburn, Staff Director William E. Weld, Jr., and Mr. Oldham on 
April 19, 1976, when Mrs. Milburn and Mr. Oldham were sworn in as 
Commission members. 

New Members. The President has appointed, and the 
Senate confirmed, two new members to the Commission: 
Mrs. Beryl B. Milburn of Austin, Texas; and Mr. Dortch 
Oldham of Nashville, Tennessee. 

Mrs. Milburn has served as Vice-Chairman of the Tex- 
as Constitutional Revision Commission, State Vice- 
Chairman of the Republican Party of Texas, and as 
President of the Texas Federation of Republican Women. 
She is a graduate of the University of Texas. 

Mr. Oldham is former President of the Southwestern 
Company (publishing) and has been Chairman of the 
Tennessee Republican Party since 1974. He serves on 
Boards of several major corporations and is a trustee of 
Cumberland College and the University of Richmond, 
from which he holds an honorary Doctor’s degree. 

Annual Report. In June, the Advisory Commission sub- 
mitted its twelfth annual report to Congress, sum- 
marizing its activities during 1975-1976. The report out- 
lines the discussions and recommendations of the Com- 
mission on: the Helsinki agreement, cultural relations 
with Canada and Latin America, UNESCO, the U.N. 
University; and it reports on the activities of individual 
members and plans for the future. The report is being 
printed and will be available for distribution in August. 
For a copy of the report, write to Staff Director, 
CU/ACS, Department of State, Washington, D.C. 
20520. 

August Meeting. The Commission will hold its 85th 
meeting on August 25, 1976, in Washington. Subjects 
on the tentative agenda include a review of the 
Commission’s recommendation on U.S. support of the 
U.N. University and consideration of U.S. exchanges ~ 
with Africa. 
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international affalrs 


Conference 


African Regional American Studies Conference 


American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education 23d World Assembly 
of the International Council on Education for Teaching 


Council of International Programs 20th Anniversary Conference 
International Political Science Association 1976 World Congress 
Sister Cities International 20th Anniversary Conference 
American Political Science Association Conference 


1976 International Conference “The U.S. and the World” (sponsored by the 
Smithsonian-A.C.L.S. and A.S.A.) 


Association for Asian Studies New York Conference on Asian Studies 
Association for Asian Studies Western Conference 
COSERV Western Regional Conference 
2d Worldwide Conference of People-to-People International 
NAFSA Region 8 Conference 
Association for Asian Studies Midwest Conference on Asian Affairs 
CASE Student Recruitment Conference 
NAFSA Region 4 Conference 
NAFSA Region 9 Conference 
NAFSA Region 7 Conference 
Association for Asian Studies Mid-Atlantic Regional Conference 
NAFSA Region | Conference 
Association for Asian Studies Southeast Conference 
International Studies Association 
COSERV Midwest Regional Conference 
COSERV Northeast Regional Conference 
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Date 


July 25-28, 1976 
July 30—Aug. 3, 1976 


Aug. 2-7, 1976 

Aug. 16-21, 1976 
Aug. 25—28, 1976 
Sept. 2—5, 1976 
Sept. 27—Oct. 4, 1976 


Oct. 8-9, 1976 
Oct. 8-9, 1976 
Oct. 13-15, 1976 
Oct. 13-16, 1976 
Oct. 14-16, 1976 
Oct. 15—16, 1976 
Oct. 18—20, 1976 
Oct. 21-22, 1976 
Oct. 21-23, 1976 
Oct. 28-29, 1976 
Oct. 30-31, 1976 
Nov. 5-7, 1976 
Jan, 20-22, 1977 
Mar. 16—20, 1977 
Mar. 1977 

Oct. 1977 


Place 


Abijan, Ivory Coast 
San Diego, Ca. 


Berea, Ohio 
Edinburgh, Scotland 
Mobile, Ala. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Washington, D.C. 


Albany, N.Y. 
Flagstaff, Ariz. 

Salt Lake City, Utah 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Marshalltown, Iowa 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
University Park, Pa. 
Issaquah, Wash. 
Gainesville, Fla. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Hartford, Conn. 
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More than 90 nations are participating in the 
celebration of America’s Bicentennial, making it a 
truly international event. The contributions of our 
neighbors around the world range from the loan by 
Great Britain of one of the four original copies of the 
Magna Carta (1215 A.D.) to a 500-seat experimental 
theater at the Kennedy Center in Washington (from 
Japan), to an exhibit of “Tutankhamen Treasures” 
from Egypt. A great many events are taking place 
overseas as well as in the United States. Exchange is 
pleased to present here a brief sampling of these 
contributions, by category. 


Visits by Heads of State and Heads of Government. 
Among the many foreign leaders visiting the United 
States for the Bicentennial are the heads of state or 
heads of government of Denmark, France, Great Bri- 
tain, Ireland, Norway, Spain, Sweden, Japan, 
Finland, and Germany. 


Permanent Contributions. One of the many gifts 
from France is a “Sound and Light” installation at Mt. 
Vernon, Virginia, home of George Washington. Us- 
ing lights and a multiple-channel sound system, the 
installation will recreate dramatic events of the 
Revolutionary era during the summer of 1976. Great 
Britain is giving a Bicentennial Bell cast by the same 
foundry as the Liberty Bell in London. Norway is con- 
tributing a sport center for handicapped people, and 
the Netherlands, a gift of 1 million tulip bulbs to 
several U.S. cities. 


Exhibits. Many foreign art treasures will be on dis- 
play in various U.S. cities through SITES, the 
Smithsonian Institution Traveling Exhibits Service. 
These exhibits include, among others, “Silverworks 
from Rio de la Plata,” from Argentina; “Antwerp 
Drawings and Prints from the 16th and 17th Cen- 
turies” from Belgium; “Thracian Treasures” from 
Bulgaria; a color photo exhibit entitled “Between 
Friends/Entre Amis” from Canada; paintings from 
the Hermitage Museum of the U.S.S.R.; “Native Art 
in Yugoslovia,” and “Toys from Switzerland.” 


Educational/Cultural Exchanges. Many of the 
gifts will be contributions to ongoing educational and 
cultural exchanges between the United States and 
other nations. In this category are included an ex- 
change of youth groups between the Juillard School 
in New York and the Jane Street Players of Australia; 
a chair in American Studies at the University of 
Helsinki, Finland; and fellowships in the creative and 
performing arts from Great Britain. In Chile—to cite 
one of the events abroad—a series of lecture 
programs is being held on 19th century American 
writers and poets, and their influence on later 
Chilean writers. 


Performing Arts. Special performances by opera, 
dance, and theatre companies, both in the United 
States and abroad, are another exciting dimension 
of the commemoration. Appearing in the United 
States will be, among others, the Paris Opera, the 
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“Sound and Light” spectacie at Mount Vernon (opposite 
page), photo courtesy of the Mount Vernon 
Association; King Juan Carlos of Spain speaks at the 
dedication ceremony of a statue of Spanish soldier 
Bernardo de Galvez in Washington, D.C. 

(top left); the Bicentennial commemorative stamp of 
Nicaragua (top right), Department of State photo; 

one of the buildings in the Italian exhibit of Palladian 
architecture (above), photo courtesy of the American 
Revolution Bicentennial Administration; one of 

50 valuable Bonsai trees given to the American people 
by the Nippon Association of Japan (above left), 
Department of Agriculture photo; Canadian 
Ambassador to the United States J.H. Warren presents 
a check for $50,000 to the Dean of the Johns Hopkins 
School of Advanced International Studies, Dr. Robert 
E. Osgood (left), Embassy of Canada photo. 
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London Symphony Orchestra, the Israeli Philhar- 
monic, the Folkloric Dance Ensemble of Japan, a 
classical Thai dance troupe, the Polish Mime Ballet 
Theatre, the Sibhaca Dancers from Swaziland, 
Beigium’s Maurice Bejart Dance Company, the 
Leningrad Symphony, and Yugoslavia’s Slovene 
Philharmonic. 


Publications, Flims, T.V., and Radio. International 
contributions also take the form of books, films, and 
other media. Canada is publishing a com- 
memorative volume on the shared topography along 
the Canadian—U.S. border; a leading Finnish film- 
maker is doing a film on Finnish communities in the 
United States; there will be a Bicentennial essay con- 


French President Giscard d'Estaing and President 
Ford at the arrival ceremony for the French 
President at the White House, May 17, 1976 
(above left); the Royal Danish Ballet, in a scene 
from, “Napoli,” at the Kennedy Center in Washington 
in May 1976 (above), photo courtesy of the Kennedy 
Center; from the Federal Republic of Germany, 

a planetarium-projector to be installed in the 
Einstein Spacearium in the new National Air and 
Space Museum which opened in Washington this 
year (left), photo courtesy of the Embassy of the 
Federal Republic of Germany. 


test for U.S. and German students. Other examples 
include TV documentary films and special editions of 
newspapers and magazines. 


Commemorative Stamps. Commemorative | 
stamps have been issued by 65 nations, including 
Bangladesh, Cameroon, Ecuador, Guam, India, 
Honduras, Nepal, Luxembourg, Mexico, and 
Venezuela. 

Athletics. In the athletics category, to name a few 
events, there will be mutual visits between athletic 
teams of the United States and Germany, the 
Australian School Soccer Federation plans to bring 
an American team to Australia, and a U.S. semi- 
professional baseball team will play a series of ex- 
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The Royal Canadian Mounted Police, 
which will visit the U.S. during 1976 
(above), photo courtesy of the Embassy 
of Canada; A Bicentennial Bell, cast 
by the same foundry as the Liberty 
Bell of 1752, a gift from the people 

of Great Britain (right), photo 

courtesy of the British Embassy; 

the Soviet sailing ship “Kruzenshtern,” 
one of the participants in “Operation 
Sail” (above right), photo courtesy 

of the American Revolution 
Bicentennial Administration. 


hibition games with the national team of Korea there. 


And More ...Fourth of July celebrations in 87 
countries around the world . . . a genealogical center 
in Philadelphia to help Americans of German des- 
cent trace their ancestry . . . the George Washington 
family residence in Great Britain, open free to 
American visitors during the year ... a documenta- 
tion center for Port-au-Prince to house documents 
bearing on Haitian-American relations from the time 
of the American Revolution to the present...a 4- 
day international historical conference on the 
American Revolution sponsored by the 8 major 
Scottish universities. . . 


And surely one of the most spectacular events will 
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be “Operation Sail,” an international collaboration in 
which more then 200 sailing vessels will honor the 
sailing ships and seamen of our history by parading 
up New York’s Hudson River on Independence Day. 
Full-rigged “tall ships” from Argentina, Italy, Norway, 
Denmark, Poland, Colombia, West Germany, Spain, 
Japan, Portugal, Chile, Romania, the United States, 
and the Soviet Union will participate in the event. 


Note: For more information of these and other inter- 
national events, write to the American Revolution 
Bicentennial Administration (ARBA), 2401 E Street, 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20276. Telephone (202) 634- 
1781. 
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America’s Revolution 
As Others See It 


Robert D. Barendsen 


Some observations on the treatment of the American Revolution in history books 
currently in use in the secondary schools of other countries. 


...the American Revolution was not 
only a revolt against blind British im- 
perialism, but also a revolt to secure con- 
stitutional freedom and democratic prin- 
ciples. 


This characterization of the event we 
are commemorating during the Bicenten- 
nial celebration is translated from a 1974 
secondary school history text in Arabic, 
used in Egypt. It illustrates a means by 
which Americans can come to know how 
their struggle for independence is viewed 
by other peoples and thus add an inter- 
national dimension to their perspectives 
on the significance of the Revolution. 

The quotation from the Egyptian 
schoolbook is taken from selections that 
treat the American Revolution in history 
books currently in use in the secondary 
schools of 13 foreign countries. The 
selections, compiled by the Comparative 
Education Section of the Office of 
Education’s Division of International 
Education, were published earlier this 


summer under the title, The American 
Revolution: Selections from Secondary 
School History Books of Other Nations. 

In sum, the compilation indicates that 
the American Revolution and the es- 
tablishment of the Federal Government 
under the Constitution are universally 
regarded as important events in world 
history. As the item from Mexico af- 
firms: 


The independence of the United States 
had an enormous effect in America and 
Europe. The road to the achievement of 
liberty and the natural rights of man had 
been charted. 


The great majority of the selections are 
essentially products of traditional 
Western historiography, and they con- 
tain, for the most part, only the kinds of 
variations in interpretation that can be 
found in the writings of mainstream 
American historians. The several differ- 
ing evaluations of the military abilities of 


Dr. Robert Barendsen is a specialist in the Division of International Education at the 
U.S. Office of Education. This article is a preview of a book, The American 
Revolution: Selections from Secondary School History Books of Other Nations, for 
which he was project coordinator. In addition to the selections from current foreign 
history books, the book contains extracts concerning the American Revolution from 
history books used in Great Britain during the late 19th century, reprinted from the 
Report of the Commissioner of Education for the Year 1894—95. 

This article is reprinted from the June 1976 issue of American Education, produced 
by the Office of Education, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


George Washington that are discernible 
in the material constitute an example of 
this type of variation. Some accounts, 
notably the ones from France and 
England, play down the caliber of 
Washington's military leadership. The 
British contribution refers, for example, 
to “the lack of expertise of [the Con- 
tinental Army's] officers from the com- 
mander downwards.” Other selections, 
however, give the General high marks; 
the piece from Israel is particularly 
laudatory and specifically cites his “‘abili- 
ty in command” among several 
praiseworthy qualities. 

The selections also vary appreciably in 
their descriptions of an event on which 
the facts are not entirely clear—the 
**Boston Massacre” of 1770. Several ac- 
counts convey the element of con- 
siderable provocation on the part of a 
gathering of citizens that even the ardent 
patriot John Adams recognized in the in- 
cident. Other versions minimize (or even 
entirely fail to mention) the role of mob 
harassment in the affair, treating the 
matter essentially as it was portrayed in 
the popular Colonial press of the day. An 
example of this latter type of treatment is 
the selection from a textbook used in the 
Soviet Union, which says that the British 
soldiers fired into a crowd watching boys 
throw snowballs at the English sentries. 


In some instances the foreign material 
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contains outright factual errors. One of 
the most obvious of these is the state- 
ment, in a text published in 1974, that 
“the present number of States” in the 
United States is 49! A less transparent 
mistake is the erroneous assertion, in 
another selection, that Deborah Samp- 
son Gannett, a young Massachusetts 
woman who donned men’s clothing and 
served undetected for an extended period 
in the Colonial forces, was a Negro. 
Careful readers of the material will find 
other examples of evident factual inac- 
curacies. 

One particularly striking aspect of the 
selections, viewed collectively, is the 
heavy attention given to the Declaration 
of Independence and the great 
significance ascribed to it. The general 
assessment of this document is well 
demonstrated by the item from Japan, 
which says: 


This Declaration of Independence... , 


together with the later “Declaration of 
the Rights of Man’ of. the French 
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Revolution, form the basic principles of 
modern politics. 


Many of the texts quote liberally from 
the Declaration, but there is an in- 
teresting variation in the choice of cited 
passages. 


One of the more thought-provoking 
treatments, from the point of view of 
American readers, is from our neighbor 
Canada. This selection discusses two 
aspects of the Revolution and its 
ramifications that are not clearly un- 
derstood by many Americans: (1) the 
question of why at least some parts of 
Canada did not join the American 
Colonies in rebellion; and (2) the positive 
importance, in terms of Canada’s 
development, of the large influx of 
Loyalist refugees who emigrated there as 
a result of the war. 

The selection from the German text- 
book reminds us of another important 
migration stemming from the 
Revolution: After the war some 40 per- 
cent of the 30,000 mercenaries procured 


A Chinese map of the 13 North American States at the time oj the 
Declaration of Independence. The map identifies the 13 States, 6 cities, 
4 rivers, Canada, Spanish territory west of the Mississippi, Florida, 


by George III from German princes 
“‘remained in the country whose freedom 
they were supposed to have prevented.” 
But perhaps an even greater surprise to 
most Americans occurs in the piece from 
the People’s Republic of China, which 
gives the American Colonists credit for 
having invented guerilla warfare! 

Two especially poignant 
manifestations of the special perspectives 
of foreign countries are found in the 
material from Ghana and India. 
Commenting on the effects of the 
successful American rebellion, the selec- 
tion from Ghana points out: 


From that time onwards, Britain had a 
new attitude toward some of her colonies 
such as Canada and, later, Australia, 
where her own people had settled. In 
other colonies, however, the British 
repeated the mistake of keeping colonial 
rule for too long a time. 


Similarly relating their account to 
their own national history, the authors of 
the item from India quote a passage from 
Thomas Paine ending, ‘There is 
something absurd in supposing a conti- 
nent to be perpetually governed by an 
island.” One strongly suspects that the 
Indian authors were especially attracted 
to this quotation because they felt that 
Paine’s statement applied nearly as well 
to a large area of subcontinental propor- 
tions such as India. 

Two of the selections—those from the 
U.S.S.R. and the People’s Republic of 
China—differ appreciably from the rest 
in their overall characterization of the 
American Revolution. Both accounts 
reflect the tenets of the Marxist inter- 
pretation of history, and constitute in- 
structive examples of how ideological 
concepts influence the evaluation of a set 
of historical events. Aspects of the Marx- 
ist (or more properly the Marxist- 
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Leninist) viewpoint manifest themselves 
at intervals throughout the two selec- 
tions, and warrant close examination. 
For one thing, they illustrate, rather 
strikingly at times, the difficulties that 
are encountered when one attempts to 
press the complex factors involved in the 
American Revolution into the doc- 
trinaire mold of a theory which sees 
history mainly as the story of the evolu- 
tion of a universal “class struggle.” As 
just one example of the inconsistencies 
that stem from this approach, one may 
cite the Chinese piece, which maintains 
that the “Declaration of Independence” 
was adopted by a conservative Continen- 
tal Congress only “‘under strong pressure 
from the popular masses,” but later adds 
that “the political principles enumerated 
in it [the Declaration] were aimed at 
protecting the system of capitalist ex- 
ploitation.”’ Yet no persuasive arguments 
are advanced to support this latter con- 
tention, and furthermore, no explanation 
is offered as to why the “masses” pressed 
so strongly for a proclamation designed 
to ensure their continued subjugation. 

The presentation in the Chinese and 
Russian texts also suggests another kind 
of insight that can be derived from the 
selections in this compilation. In addition 
to providing new perspectives on our 
Revolution, the material frequently 
reflects sensitivities, preoccupations, and 
predispositions which influence the for- 
mulation of contemporary policies—as 
well as the interpretation of historical 
events—in other countries. 

The 13 countries represented in the 
collection include at least one leading na- 
tion from each of the principal regions of 
the world. They are: Argentina, Canada, 
the People’s Republic of China, Egypt, 
France, The Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, Ghana, Great Britain, India, 
Israel, Japan, Mexico, and the U.S.S.R. 
Originally published in nine different 
languages, the selections are translated 
into English where necessary. 0 


NOTE: The American Revolution: 
Sélections from Secondary School 
History Books of Other Nations is 
available from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. Stock 
number is 017—080—01550—1. Cost is 
$2.25. Orders must be prepaid. 


Tools of the Trade 
Continued from page 28. 


Several new films have been produced 
which were shown at the NAFSA 
annual meeting last May: 


Welcome to the U.S.A., Stephen 
Dunnett, State University of New 
York at Buffalo, April 1976; 27 
min., color, 16 mm film. Directed 
at the newly arrived foreign student 
and recommended for both aca- 
demic and cultural orientation pro- 
grams. Hints for postviewing 
discussion accompany the film. 

Now You Are Here, Gillian Peshe, 
Temple University, April 1976; 20 
min., color, 16 mm film. Designed 
to show an overview of American 
urban life, its challenges and dis- 
appointments, to the foreign student. 

Personalizing the Educational Process, 
Richard Reiff, University of 
Georgia, October 1976; 23 min., 
color, 16 mm film. Designed to 
motivate faculty and staff to make 
efforts to integrate international 
students into the university com- 
munity. Also provides the rationale 
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for involving foreign students as 
human resources in the curriculum. 

Echoes of Their Minds, Richard Reiff, 
February 1975; 15 min., color slide 
and tape presentation. Provides 
insight into some of the special 
adjustment problems experienced 
by international students when they 
first arrive in the United States. 
Designed to be shown to university 
faculty and staff, to motivate them 
to integrate international students 
into the university community. 


Two not-so-new but useful films may 
also be borrowed from NAFSA: 


Around the Block, Francis Confino, 
May 1974; 25 min., color, 16 mm 
film. Produced by two foreign 
students studying architecture at 
Columbia University; of particular 
interest to urban community groups. 
It records examples of the mutual 
contributions made to the commu- 
nity by both foreign students and 
community residents. Based upon 
East Harlem’s Community Action 
Program run by Columbia 
University’s Intercultural Projects 
Office, the film records the progress 
of the planning and building of a 
playground by the foreign students 
and community residents in the 
city. 

International Urban Service Corps, 
Delmar Wedel, International Stu- 
dent Service, Dallas, May 1974; 15 
min., color, 16 mm film. Directed 
primarily at community volunteers; 
demonstrates how foreign students 
can become involved in community 
development utilizing their educa- 
tional training and various cultural 
backgrounds. By jointly attempting 
to find solutions to community 
problems with local residents, the 
foreign student finds that the learn- 
ing experience he has gained in the 
United States might be applicable 
to his home country, while at the 
same time, the community residents 
find the foreign student to be a 
particularly useful resource. 


These films are free of charge for 
loan purposes. Anyone who wishes to 
borrow them should contact NAFSA 
at the address (p. 28) at least one month 
before the film is needed. 
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the last word 


(“Experiment in China,” Spring 1976]. 
It is indeed difficult, if not impossible, to 
imagine that a new Fulbright program 
was undertaken in China in 1947. Not 
only did the administrative procedures 
pose problems, but the political situation 
was intolerably strained. . equally 
astonishing is the fact that the scholars 
were able to gain as much as they did 
from their experience in that war-torn 
country. I am looking forward to read- 
ing Mrs. Fairbank’s book to learn more 
about these events. 


Nancy Simmons 
University of Maine 
Orono, Me. 


I was as shocked as was Mrs. Fairbank 
to read that so many valuable papers 
on foreign relations during the war years 
had been destroyed and I echo her 
question, ‘‘Who screened them and what 
was their criteria of ‘permanent policy 
interest?’ ’’ Perhaps there should be a 
permanent data bank, using microfilm 
or microfiche, so that all historical docu- 
ments can be retained and accessible. 


Susan Vincent 
Shreveport, La. 


“Are the Great Days of Collecting 
Over?” and ‘‘The First Chapter” [Spring 
1976] were nice additions to Exchange. 
So often we think only in terms of 
exchange-of-persons programs and yet 
the international understanding gained 
from exchanging objects that are part 
of a nation’s cultural history is probably 
equally far reaching. I commend the 
Congress for passing the Art and Arti- 


facts Indemnity Act of 1975, which will 
make more exchanges of art exhibits 
possible. 


Beth Correy 
International Artists, Inc. 
San Diego, Ca. 


The M.I.T. program to meet the needs 
of foreign students more effectively 
(“Cultural Differences: Whose Troubles 
Are We Talking About,” Spring 1976] is 
clearly one to be emulated. I would like 
to underscore one point particularly: the 
need to involve spouses in some sort of 
orientation program, not only at first, 
but continually during their stay. Far too 
many wives especially have missed the 
benefits of an experience abroad simply 
because their spouse was seen as the key 
participant in study abroad. Developing 
and updating a wives notebook containing 
specific information about “‘how to get 
done what they want to do” as well as a 
job bank, language skills assistance, and 
child care are certainly mandatory. 


Jane Farley 
Idaho State College 
Pocatello, Idaho 


Dr. Forrey’s interview with Dr. 
Farhang Jahanpour [Speaking of 
America,” Spring 1976] provoked my 
interest in the Middle East and Middle 
Eastern students in the U.S. It would 


be useful information to know more 
about the Middle Eastern cultures 
specifically and what factors influence 
whether or not they have a profitable 
experience in the United States. 


Sam Toll 
DePaul University 
Chicago, Ill. 


See Fall 1976 issue.—Ed. 


The Transnational Study Guide men- 
tioned in your Spring 1976 “Tools” 
column is an excellent resource. The 
questions one asks in a new culture 
do determine to a large extent the 
answers one receives. Through a system- 
atic inquiry, one gets a better under- 
standing of the culture he visits, and the 
book is particularly valuable because it is 
designed to facilitate inquiry into any 
country or culture. Thanks to the 
authors, Volunteers in Asia. 


Steven Nunn 
Los Angeles, Ca. 


Send cards and letters to Editor, 
Exchange, CU/ACS, Department of 
State, Washington, D.C. 20520. 
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